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What the Parent Expects of the School 


Rapu J. OJEMANN AND LUELLA FATLAND 
In the National-Parent Teacher 


uf TEACHER, on being asked 
“What do you, as a teacher, expect 
of the home?”, answered promptly, 
“I want parents to see that their 
children get to school on time and 
ready for work, and then I want 
them to keep hands off.” 

What the teacher expects, of 
course, will depend on whether 
she herself is well trained and well 
adjusted in her work. A young 
teacher new at the job is likely to 
feel insecure and on the defensive. 
She is, moreover, unlikely to think 
about getting acquainted with the 
parents or to expect anything at 
all from them unless she has been 
taught that learning is a 24-hour 
process — that a child’s experiences 
at home can reinforce or undo all 
that he does and learns at school. 
Absorbed in her own problems, she 
fails to see how many of them are 
really created by home conditions. 

Let us then change our question 
to read: What does the well-trained, 
well-adjusted teacher expect of the 
home? We find that the suggestions 
of teachers line up as follows: 

1. The well-trained teacher real- 
izes that the pupil’s attitude toward 
his work has a great deal to do 
with his progress. Hence she wel- 
comes all that the child’s parents 





Ralph ]. Ojemann is on the staff of 
the Iowa Child Welfare Research 
Station, University of Iowa. Luella 
Fatland is active in the lowa Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers. Re- 
ported from the National Parent- 
Teacher, XL (September, 1945), 





can do to build a favorable attitude 
toward schoolwork. 

2. The well-trained teacher knows 
that unless the home gives the child 
a chance to apply his knowledge in 
his everyday work and play, he is 
not going to feel that his work is 
really important. Reading will be 
more exciting if there are books on 
the shelves at home; father’s work- 
shop, mother’s sewing room, the 
garage, and the kitchen all make 
auxiliary laboratories; and the fam- 
ily dining room: is the ideal place 
for discussion of current events, etc. 

3. The well-trained teacher likes 
the parents so well adjusted that 
they can give the children the nec- 
essary security. She knows that 
children need to feel they are loved 
and that unless parents themselves 
are interested in their children, the 
youngsters will come to school tense 
and nervous. 








4. The well-trained teacher 
wants to become so well acquainted 
with her pupils’ parents that she 
will feel free to talk with them in 
confidence and to make suggestions 
when necessary. Emergency needs 
growing out of unhappy school in- 
cidents are much better met if a 
pleasant working relationship has 
been established. 

5. The well-trained teacher knows 
that parents as voters can help to 
elect a school board capable of set- 
ting up the machinery that makes 
possible decent school buildings, 
good working conditions, and ef- 
fective teaching materials. Although 
teachers usually want these things, 
they are not in a position to do bat- 
tle for thera. 

Parents, in turn, show that what 
they expect of the school depends 
on the extent to which they are 
aware of the real needs of children 
and understand the ways in which 
they learn. Many do not seem to 
realize that what they say and do 
at home may help or hinder boys 
and girls in their learning at 
school. The child who grows up in 
a home where he hears only slov- 
enly, indistinct speech is handi- 
capped from the start. 

Some thoughtful parents gave 
the following as to what they ex- 
pect of the school: 

1. Parents want administrators 
and teachers who are aware of the 
wide range of children’s interests 
and needs and will provide a rich 
and varied curriculum. Administra- 

tors who know the principles of 
child development will provide, in 
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addition to the classical (or college 
preparatory) course, other forms of 

training for those whose aptitudes | 
lie in different directions. 


2. Parents want 
and teachers so sensitive to physical 
needs of children that environ. 


mental conditions in the school | 


will be safe and wholesome. They 
want school buildings that conform 
to recognized standards of fire pro. 
tection, lighting, heating, and ven. 
tilation, with desks of a size suited 
to the age of their pupils and de. 
signed for efficient work. 

3. Parents want teachers who not 
only are well trained in their special 
subject-matter areas but who under. 
stand children. A teacher should 
have a thorough knowledge of 
child behavior and apply it in the 
classroom every minute of the day. 
Conflicts and misunderstandings 
tend to decrease and pupils make 
better growth in knowledge and ad- 
justment when teachers learn to 
know their pupils as individual 
personalities. 

4. Parents want teachers who are 
well-adjusted personalities. Teachers 
who feel insecure or who have 
failed to develop a well-balanced 
life are not the kind of guides peo 
ple want for their children. 

5. Parents like to have teachers 
feel free to advise them about how 
they can cooperate in their chil- 
dren’s education. They want to be 
able to discuss common problems 
frankly and freely. 

6. Parents would like to have 
from teachers meaningful reports 
about their children’s progress. In 
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addition to knowing how their chil- 
dren are getting along in subject- 
matter fields and in the matter of 
personality development, good par- 
ents like to know why their child 
js not applying himself or is not co- 
operating. They want to know 
what they can do to put him on 
the right track. 

How can we get these things 
that we need for most effective 
home-school cooperation? Putting 
into a single list the suggestions 
given by both teachers and parents, 
we get something like this: 

1, We need teachers who under- 
stand child behavior so well that 
they can apply their knowledge of 
it in all their daily relations with 
their pupils. 

2. We need teachers who will 
learn to know each child as an in- 
dividual. 

3. We need teachers who are well 
adjusted themselves so they can 
guide children in development of 
their personalities. 

4. We need parents who know 
and apply the principles of child de- 
velopment. 

5. We need well-adjusted parents 
who do not project their own ambi- 
tions and irritations into the lives 
of their children or into their rela- 
tions with their children’s teachers. 

6. We need teachers and parents 
who are well enough acquainted to 
be able to work together on mutual 
problems. 

Now we can use this check list 
to score several proposed plans. 
Taking each question in turn, we 
give the plan a credit of one if it 
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fills that particular need. If it doesn’t 
fill the need, we give it a credit of 
zero. 

Plan A. One teacher suggests that 
the way to bring about home-school 
cooperation is for every teacher to 
have one 20-minute interview a year 
with the parents of each of her pu- 
pils. 

Will this plan help the teacher to 
understand child behavior? Prob- 
ably not much. In order to under- 
stand child behavior the teacher 
must make a thorough study of 
child psychology. Score zero. 

Will the plan help the teacher to 
know each child as a personality? 
Yes—if the interview is devoted to 
finding out about conditions under 
which the child lives. There are, of 
course, other things a teacher must 
know, but let us assume that she 
gets one-half of the necessary infor- 
mation. Credit one-half a point. 

Will the plan help the teacher to 
a better personal adjustment? Not 
much, if at all. Score zero. 

Will it help the parent better to 
understand child behavior? Proba- 
bly not. Score zero. 

Will it help teacher and parents 
to become acquainted so they can 
work together in mutual confi- 
dence? One interview is hardly 
enough. A score of one-half seems 
right. 

The total score for this plan is 
one out of a possible six. 

Plan B. Suppose the school PTA 
holds several meetings each year 
for the purpose of studying child be- 
havior. At these meetings the teach- 
ers might let the parents know 
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what information they need about 
the children, furnishing blanks on 
which parents can write the data. 

Some of the meetings would be 
devoted to enriching the lives of 
both parents and teachers, who 
would work together on several 
projects and thus become well ac- 
quainted. The school, in addition, 
would have a plan for getting in- 
formation to teachers about the de- 
velopment of each child and would 
provide a psychologist, psychiatrist, 
or visiting teacher to help with the 
more difficult problems of child 
behavior. How does this plan score? 
If we examine the plan carefully 
we find that it fulfills all of the re- 
quirements. Hence it should receive 
a score of six points. 

Plan C. The parents of a certain 
community believe that a psychol- 
ogist or psychiatrist should be added 
to the school system. This person 
would work with problem children 
after they. get into trouble. Let’s see 
how this one scores. 

The teachers will not be learning 
about child behavior. Score zero. 


The teachers will be learning to 
know only a small number of their 
pupils as individuals. Score one-fifth, 

The psychologist would be work. 


ing only with the parents of chil. | 
dren who are in difficulty; hence | 


the lives of the parents in general 
would not be enriched. Score zero, 

There would probably not be 
much enrichment of the lives of 
teachers. Score zero. 

Since only the parents of problem 
children would learn anything about 
child behavior, score one-fifth. 

Such a project would not help 
parents and teachers to become a. 
quainted. Score zero. 

While only three plans have been 
considered and the reader may not 
entirely agree with the values of 
the various points, the discussion 
will have served its purpose if the 
method suggested and questions 
listed seem reasonable. It should k 
possible for the parents of any 
school community to examine their 
plan for ‘home-school cooperation 
and judge it on each of the six 


points. 


— —_-) 





They Learn to Do by Doing 


Atlanta University, in an effort to alleviate the shortage of county 
school supervisors, is inaugurating a two-year program of training in which 
students will be employed during the school year as supervisors, returning 
to the university for full-time study during the summer months. 

Students in service will be guided by members of the staff of the Uni 
versity’s school of education, who will visit them periodically in the field. 


Regularly during the winter the University will sponsor planning confer 
ences to be attended by both faculty and students——Tihe New York Times. 
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Psychological Moments in Reading 


Epear A. Dott 
In Outgrowths of Remedial Reading 


S URROUNDED as man is by 
reading and readers and with the 
constant need for communication 
by means of reading and writing, 
it would be difficult to keep men- 
tally normal and socially alert per- 
sons from acquiring independently 
the ability to read. It is common 
knowledge that in our own culture 
a mentally normal person who has 
ample access to reading material will 
learn to read by the time he is 10 
years of age; a dull-normal person, 
although he may not learn to read 
at all due either to lack of motiva- 
tion or of access to reading matter, 
may learn to read at a later age; 
while a child of superior intelli- 
gence, particularly if his environ- 
ment is favorable, may learn to read 
somewhat earlier. But the child 
who learns spontaneously to read 
may learn ineffectually and may 
not reach or even aspire to those 
higher levels of reading of which 
he might be capable with systematic 
instruction. That reading ability 
may be acquired spontaneously at 
a certain age, therefore, is not an 
argument for abandoning the for- 
mal teaching of reading; but it does 
afford some suggestions as to the 
best time for giving such formal in- 
struction. 

With suitable motivation and in- 
telligent tutoring, many children 
can be taught to read as early as 
three years of age. Experiments 
made so far, however, indicate that 





Edgar A. Doll is Director of Re- 
search at the Training School, Vine- 
land, New ee Reported from 
Outgrowths of Remedial Reading, 
Clinical Reading Association Bulle- 
tin No. 15. State Teachers College: 
Glassboro, New Jersey, 1945. 4 pp. 
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instead of advancing the ultimate 
extent of reading aptitude, such pre- 
cocious learning often confuses the 
child and brings on emotional con- 
flict because both the technique and 
the content of the material offered 
are apt to be beyond his comprehen- 
sion. More generally, experience has 
shown that the simple beginnings 
of reading, such as the mastery of a 
simple reading vocabulary, may 
readily be imparted in the first 
grade of public school at about six 
years of age. This may be compared 
with the general impression that the 
spontaneous acquisition of reading 
cannot be much delayed beyond the 
fourth school grade as represented 
by the mentally average nine-year- 
old child. The pedagogy of reading, 
therefore, is properly concentrated 
on teaching methods particularly 
applicable to the first four grades 
of our public-school system, or the 
years between six and ten, for the 
child who is average mentally. 
Our purpose here is not so much 
to suggest a modification of teach- 
ing methods or content as to indi- 
cate that much may be gained and 
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little lost by postponing the teaching 
of reading until the third grade or 
the ninth year. The major body of 
literature on the teaching of read- 
ing suggests (1) that reading vocab- 
ulary should follow rather than pre- 
cede speaking vocabulary, and (2) 
that the child may learn how to 
read long before he knows what 
he is reading. Here again is argu- 
ment for delaying the systematic 
teaching of reading. 

To delay formal instruction in 
reading, since the child should 
learn more rapidly, more eagerly, 
and with greater ultimate utility 
once instruction is begun, will save 
time, energy, and nervous pressure 
on the part of both pupil and 
teacher. One might also expect that 
the current necessity for remedial 
reading for many children who ei- 
ther learn to read but poorly, or do 
not learn at all to read, would 
largely be obviated. Such a practice 
would also, by postponing empha- 
sis on seatwork, tend to preserve 
the child’s general health and par- 
ticularly his vision. The child in 
the early grades is at the most im- 
portant stage of his motor develop- 
ment; hence his most effective edu- 
cation in these years is pursued 
along the lines of sensory-motor ex- 
pression and social participation 
rather than in the intellectual pur- 
suits involved in reading. Undue 
emphasis on seatwork has a ten- 
dency to restrict his motor activities 
and limit his social interests, then, 
at the same time that it artificially 
forces his intellectual development. 
One wonders whether the prema- 
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ture teaching of reading is an edy. 
cational desirability or an adminis. 
trative necessity. Emphasis on seat. 
work is an easy device for the man. 

agement of large classes; it elimi. | ph 
nates the necessity for classroom 
equipment to carry on an activity | (7 
program of motor and social content | ¢o; 
and purpose; it is much less difficult } 6 
and requires much less imagination, ing 
resourcefulness, and spontaneity on} jj] 
the part of the teacher than dos the 
an activity program. But young opt 
children in the first four grades § de. 
need a maximum of individual af ext 
tention and should be taught in inf tery 
dividual groups. Likewise, whena} wh 
school is built it should also be ade guj 
quately equipped; and the classroom ing 
facilities of the first grade are a 
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important as are the shops and lab a 
oratories of the high school. The - § tion 
tivity program is fluid and spon § ,,, , 
neous; the seatwork program is cr § eyo) 
tallized and rigid. Hence it woul § 4, 
seem that from the child’s stané requ 
point and that of his parents, thf 4, ; 
activity program is more desirabk> . ,, 
In the face of such suggestion§ 4, 
as these, school people sometims—) on,, 
resort to the doubtful reply thif 1... 
parents send their children to schol tiny, 
to learn and that learning to then§ »),. 
means mastery of literacy ratht 1... 
than creative selfexpression. Bue o¢ ¢ 
parents have no concern grealtii) Jif. 
than the best welfare of their chil} i¢ . 






dren, and it seems reasonably far 
to expect educators to inform pi 
ents as to which kinds of instr 
tion afford the best avenues fi 
child development. 

Reading as a tool is of course th 
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core of our entire educational sys- 
tem; it is an essential means for the 
ready mastery of every other subject 


| in the curriculum. There are three 
| phases of reading: (1) the rapid ac- 


quisition of superficial information; 
(2) the thoughtful study of difficuit 
content; and (3) the stimulation of 
critical and original thinking. Read- 
ing in these aspects becomes essen- 
tial to the expansion of writing or 
the imparting of one’s own ideas as 
opposed to the assimilation of the 
ideas of others. This reciprocation 
extends into the years which follow 
termination of formal schooling, 
when it is not only a means of ac- 
quiring knowledge but also of shar- 
ing in culture. There is evident tend- 
ency in education to lay too much 
emphasis on reading for the acquisi- 
tion of knowledge alone instead of 
on reading for recreation or for the 
evolution of ideas. Reading during 
the later years of formal schooling 
requires definite bibliologic skills. 
As instruction in literature develops 
a taste for cultural refinement, so 
should education in the vocations 
encourage occupational resourceful- 
ness. The student who is to con- 
tinue to learn after he leaves school 
must now teach himself. We need 
have less concern in the later years 
of formal schooling and of mature 
life for the effective use of reading 
if reading is taught in proper tim- 


ing from the standpoint of individ- 
ual maturation. 

Is the proper end of teaching to 
impart knowledge or to stimulate 
original thought? The answer, of 
course, must favor the second alter- 
native. Some critics say that educa- 
tion leaves us at a superficial level 
of knowledge and without the abil- 
ity to think for ourselves. One func- 
tion of reading, as noted above, is 
the stimulation of critical evaluation 
of what is read; and without that 
faculty of critical evaluation the 
reader may become a victim of 
propaganda. Our educational sys- 
tem assumes a grave responsibility 
by imparting reading skill to the 
masses. That responsibility cannot 
be fully discharged unless we also 
teach some skeptical regard for the 
printed page. 

Time was when the selfeducated 
man took an honored place in the 
world, but today we set undue store 
on the formal certification of edu- 
cational achievement. Yet one has 
but to look around to observe those 
untutored souls who have contrib- 
uted so heavily to our welfare, while 
others who have become crystallized 
in the field of knowledge have lost 
sight of the destiny of man. Hap- 
pily we have men who learned not 
only what to read, but how to read. 
Would that all our pupils might 
do likewise. 


ewe English is the most popular and universally 
studied language in the Soviet Union. American govern- 
ment, economics, science, and the history of English gram- 
mar all form part of the curriculum. 





Universal Training for War and Peace 
W. A. Cram 


In the School Review 


p ROBABLY the discussion of 
no subject stirs as much emotion as 
that of universal military training. 
Isolationist and internationalist, pac- 
ifist and warmonger—all have 
their pet notions; and their assump- 
tions regarding military training 
are many. Most of these assump- 
tions seem to differ sharply, but they 
have one thing in common: they are 
entirely unproved and they fail to 
get at the crux of the problem. 

Our problem, as seen by the 
groups most interested, arises from 
the position in which we found 
ourselves at the outbreak of World 
Wars I and II. We were “unpre- 
pared.” Had we been better pre- 
pared, we might have saved much 
human and material sacrifice. We 
should be better prepared in the 
event of future emergencies. Is mili- 
tary training, however, the best 
method of building and maintain- 
ing a strong nation? 

Military training is only one fac- 
tor in developing a nation’s power. 
Germany, Italy, and Japan thought 
war, worked for war, produced 
for war, and trained for war 
—not during one year of a child’s 
life but throughout it. They pro- 
duced fighters, workers, and ma- 
chines of war; they educated the 
will to fight and to conquer; they 
carried on practical experiments in 
the techniques of battle, for men 
and materials of war can be tested 


only in actual combat. Spain, Ethi- 





W. A. Cram is Principal of High- 


land School, Portland, Oregon. Re. | 


ported from the School Review, 
LIII (September, 1945), 401-8. 
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opia, and Manchuria were not just 
steps in the grand march of imper- 
ialism; they provided opportunities 
par excellence for military training, 
There is reason to believe that jf 
we were as determined and as will. 
ing to pay the price as were these 
nations, we, too, could achieve 
military strength in proportion. 
While most sane persons will re- 
coil from such hideous extremes, 
many will urge military training 
for defense only, maintaining that 
we might again be attacked, as we 
were in 1941, without warning. As 
a matter of fact, however, we wert 
attacked only after several years of 
ever increasing warning which we 
failed to heed. If we had taken that 
warning at all seriously, we would 
not have been caught unprepared. 
Conditions limiting usefulness of 
universal peacetime military training. 
—The program will become a po 
litical football. Patronage will deter- 
mine the locations and policies of 
training, and politics is likely to be 
the strongest voice in selecting the 
administering personnel. Training 
will start with ample left-over 
equipment, which will gradually 
decrease in quality and quantity 
while it becomes progressively more 
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opsolete. Congress will bicker and 
argue whether to spend billions in 
issuing up-to-the-minute materials 
or to make economical use of what 
is already on hand. 

The compromise will be a pro- 
gram large enough to be expensive 
but not thorough enough to be ef- 
fective. Those who participated in 


‘the limited program after the last 


war remember the use of equip- 
ment which was obsolete; the in- 
struction by “professors” of mili- 
tary science and tactics who knew 
something of military matters but 
little, if anything, about teaching 
men; the useless manual of arms 
and close-order drill which served 
No constructive purpose but wasted 
several hours each day. On the rare 
occasions when there was some pre- 
tense of combat training, such 
training was a perfect illustration 
of the well-known proverb, “Gen- 
erals always prepare for the last 
war, never for the next one.” 

Of the officers who were trained, 
most of them did not maintain 
their army status; of those who did, 
many were never used. Most of 
the officers of this war were trained 
in military matters since the be- 
ginning of hostilities, but they were 
selected from men who had re- 
ceived general training before the 
war, 

A repetition of this experience 
can be expected. Training in 1945 
will teach men 18 to 25 years of 
age to use present equipment under 
conditions of this war. Much in 
the way of equipment and methods 
will be obsolete in a matter of 
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months. To keep abreast of devel- 
opments, our men would have to 
be retrained every year or two; and 
we should be faced with the neces- 
sity of continuous and complete 
mobilization. Such mobilization 
will cut deep into our manpower 
and our economic resources, divert- 
ing them from constructive use to 
provide a mediocre defense against 
the world—a world which is ex- 
pected to believe in the sincerity of 
our promises of mutual trust and 
assistance to our neighbors. 

The vital role of woman power 
in the war is beyond question; yet 
the proposed program ignores 
women entirely. No group has a 
greater stake or a greater responsi- 
bility in national security than do 
the women; they should be given 
as much training as the men. 

If history repeats itself, we shall 
find ourselves emphasizing military 
training during the time when we 
need it least. We should reverse the 
cycle, minimizing military training 
after the war and increasing the 
tempo gradually as the world for- 
gets its lessons and tends to grow 
quarrelsome again. Immediately 
following a war of the magnitude 
of the recent conflict, no power is 
capable of waging war against the 
victor nations. 

A sounder plan for building a 
strong nation—Although the isola- 
tionist, the internationalist, the pac- 
ifist, and the warmonger all agree 
that our nation should be made 
strong, they disagree as to the na- 
ture of the strength and the meth- 
ods of obtaining it. The require- 
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ments for war are much the same 
as for peace—physical, mental, so- 
cial, and economic strength. We can 
achieve all of these, and at the same 
time we can achieve that greatest 
good of all—the equalization of op- 
portunity and the intellectual and 
economic freedom which democ- 
racy professes but fears to adopt. 

1. Physical strength. — Selective 
Service has revealed that, among 
the men who were called up for 
military service, approximately three 
and a half million were rejected be- 
cause of physical or mental defects. 
Although most of these defects could 
have been prevented, they cannot 
be remedied in a few months. 

The deficiencies of many of our 
physical and mental misfits began 
in childhood. Most communities 
have ways of detecting these difi- 
culties, but they are usually unable 
to take the necessary steps for pre- 
vention. Public agencies are ham- 
strung in their efforts to enforce 
proper care. Children are living in 
the squalor of physical and moral 
filth which will forever stunt their 
development; some are injured by 
preventable accidents and diseases 
caused by neglect which should be 
declared criminal. Such examples 
can be multiplied by the thousands 
and include not only physical neg- 
lect but educational and emotional 
starvation. Prevention of physical 
and mental deficiencies is just as 
important in peace as in war. 

2. Educational strength. — Our 
educational level has advanced to 
the point where the average adult 
in America has an eighth-grade ed- 
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ucation. The possibilities of making 
an officer, a foreman, or a technician 
of a person with only an elemen. 
tary-school education are definitely 
less than in the case of a person 
with more 
are as many 


adults in the 


United States with one to four ? 


years of education as there are 
adults who have attended college! 
All adults should have at least a 
liberal secondary education, and all 
who can profit by it should have 
the advantage of higher technical 
training. This, too, we can do dur. 
ing peacetime. 

3. Vocational strength—To build 
an army requires thousands of per- 
sons with specialized training. The 
present war, however, found us s0 
lacking in occupationally trained 
personnel that people were sent into 
highly specialized work with onl 
a few hours of training. The bottle 
necks of our war effort were in th 
development of our fighting m- 
chines rather than in the training 
of fighting men. 

The tremendous waste in the 
hurry-up program of worker trait- 
ing could have been avoided. Mak- 
ing war machinery is a “tailored-to- 
measure” project. It is preposterous 
to attempt to keep our military 
equipment up to date during peact- 
time. We do, however, need skilled 
workers who can produce this 
equipment when, as, and if we need 


training. Yet there | 
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it. Training such workers can bt 
done in peacetime. 

4. Development of character. - 
Character development is intimal 
ly tied up with physical, education 
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al, and economic success, Sound- 
ness of character includes a sense of 
obligation to the nation and a sense 
of loyalty to our humanitarian heri- 
tage. Developing this character 
strength is a peacetime pursuit. 

We have learned the importance 
of wholesome environment to char- 
acter development. Much money has 
been spent in the building of proper 
community centers and recreational 
facilities — facilities which pay for 
themselves by preventing crime and 
delinquency. The danger is that, 
now the fighting is over, we shall 
relapse into the old way of thinking 
and neglect this essential matter. 

We must conserve our human 
resources. We need physically fit 
men and women, trained for spe- 
cific tasks. Although the agencies for 
this training are already in existence, 
they need extended scope and tre- 
mendously increased support. We 
need (1) compulsory health service 
and treatment of remediable defects 
and injuries; (2) accident-preven- 
tion and health education; (3) mini- 
mum standards of diet, immuni- 
zation, etc.; (4) compulsory educa- 
tion through the age of 18, and to 
the age of twenty-five for those who 
can qualify—all at public expense; 
(5) psychiatric and mental health 
services for all; (6) readily available 
recreational facilities and leadership; 
(7) training in a vocation or pro- 
fession for every citizen; and (8) 
scientific law enforcement. 

Yes, the program sounds expen- 
sive. But what is the cost of twenty 
million physically unfit persons? 
Assuming that these persons average 


one-half efficiency and that the aver- 
age earning power of an individual 
is $2000 per year, the cost in lost 
productive capacity alone amounts 
to some twenty billion dollars. We 
have not considered the extra 
expense of maintenance and care 
of disabled persons or the loss in hu- 
man values, Rather than try to sal- 
vage the derelicts after 18 years of 
neglect, let us prevent the decay and 
be permanently strong. An annual 
education bill of from two to three 
billion is niggardly in comparison 
with eighty billion dollars for war 
activities in a year. 

To dabble in military training as 
a protection against the forces of 
the world is to try to sweep back 
a flood with a broom. What is need- 
ed is to conserve the potential pow- 
er of human resources and to turn 
these resources toward constructive 
ends, Then, if an emergency arises, 
that power is ready to repulse an 
attack. But the defense is deeper 
than that. War is bred where hu- 
man bodies and minds are de- 
pressed. We can lead the way to 
peace! 

If there are those who claim that 
a year of military training would 
give the youth a sense of participa- 
tion in national effort, let them ad- 
vocate instead, for both men and 
women, a year of national service 
directed toward conservation or 
reclamation of our natural resources. 

If we must prepare for a war 
which we fear, let us prepare for 
the next one, not the previous one. 
At the same time let us lay the 


foundation for the peace. 





A High-School Program for Veterans 


Marcaret WILLIs 


In the Educational Research Bulletin 


urine the summer quarter 
of 1945 the University School of 
Ohio State University, in order to 
get actual experience with some of 
the problems secondary schools will 
have to solve as more and more men 
are discharged from the armed 
forces, undertook a special program 
for veterans. The function was not 
only to determine and meet the 
needs of the servicemen enrolled 
but to educate the faculty as well. 
A variety of data—personal inter- 
views, registration data, informa- 
tion concerning educational experi- 
ence both in and out of the army, 
reading and intelligence tests, voca- 
tional plans—were used in discover- 
ing individual needs. The veterans 
fell into three groups. (1) High- 
school graduates who enrolled in 
order to make up some deficiency 
for college entrance, etc. Having a 
definite purpose in mind, these 
people presented little difficulty. 
(2) Those who had accumulated 
sufficient credits in high school and 
during service to permit them to 
complete high-school requirements 
during the summer. A little study 
on the part of the counselor gener- 
ally indicated what was needed in 
these cases. (3) Those who had so 
few high-school credits that grad- 
uation was impossible either during 
the summer or within a reasonable 
length of time. Such students were 
advised to develop their reading 
and writing skills and their confi- 
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dence in them as rapidly as possi- 
ble and to plan to graduate from 
high school on the basis of the 
USAFI General Educational Devel- 
opment tests or to skip high-school 
graduation entirely and attend the 
university as special students. 

The summer program, which was 
set up after the needs of the veter- 
ans had been determined, included 
classes in English and in American 
history and problems of democracy. 
The divergence in needs and abili- 
ties in science and mathematics be- 
ing too great to allow for class or- 
ganization, conferences were given 
in these subjects. Although the men 
were able to progress much more 
more rapidly than is customary with 
secondary-school students, __ the 
conferences covered about the same 
ground as the regular high 
school courses. The richer experi 
ence and more mature interests of 
the veterans led to a definite shift 
of both content and material in the 
English courses. 

Members of the faculty, on the 
basis of their work with the veter 
ans, agreed on two major condi 


sions, The first of these is that the 
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success of any secondary-school 
program is dependent to a large 
extent on the quality of the guidance 
offered at all stages. 

It is important that the teacher 
working with veterans understand 
the reason for each individual’s fail- 
ure to complete high school before 
entering the service, Since marks 
previously earned in school are often 
unreliable as an indication of ability, 
they should be viewed with caution. 
Many of the veterans will be young 
men of average or superior intelli- 
gence who because of economic 
pressure or some kind of adolescent 
rebellion against routine or rules 
quit school at an early age. With 
help and encouragement from the 
teacher and with hard work and 
confidence in his own ability, the 
capable student who has reading or 
writing disabilities will be able to 
overcome them. 

Not the least of counseling dif- 
ficulties is presented by the veteran 
with low academic ability, serious 
skill deficiencies, and few high- 
school credits who wants to resume 
his studies and graduate under an 
accelerated program. The tendency 
in counseling such students has 
been to encourage them to discover 
their vocational interests and apti- 
tudes and to plan their future edu- 
cation’ accordingly rather than to 
spend adult years trying to over- 
come longstanding handicaps with 
slight prospect of success. 

One of the chief guidance prob- 
lems arises from the fact that the 
veteran, after months of military 
life in which he was permitted to 


make almost no personal decisions, 
is suddenly faced with the respon- 
sibility for planning his life. In 
some cases, of course, the return to 
school may mean a postponement 
of decision. In order to make good 
use of his time in school, however, 
the veteran must have a definite 
purpose. The effectiveness of guid- 
ance is to be judged by the progres- 
sive clarification and realization of 
that purpose. 

The second major conclusion de- 
rived from our experience is that, 
except in rare instances, veterans at 
the high-school level should not be 
in the same classes with regular 
students. The veterans are older; 
furthermore, their maturity along 
some lines is even greater than the 
age differential. Hence the differ- 
ence in interests is such that to mix 
veterans and regular students might 
result in the concerns of the veter- 
ans, particularly if they are in the 
minority, being lost in the process. 

Significant, too, is the difference 
in rate of progress. Growth is fos- 
tered by learning experience, and 
learning takes place both in and out 
of school. A veteran of 22, there- 
fore, may be able to learn several 
times as fast as a high-school stu- 
dent. Central to any adequate pro- 
gram for veterans is opportunity 
for every man to progress at his 
own best rate. 

When separate classes cannot be 
organized, the use of supervised 
correspondence work may be sub- 
stituted. High-school units are avail- 
able through some state depart- 
ments of education, too, as well as 
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through private correspondence 
schools. 

There are, of course, other thor- 
oughly practical reasons why veter- 
ans should have their own groups. 
For instance, most high schools 
have rigid rules which, although 
they may be appropriate for students 
would perhaps be so irritating as to 
militate against some veterans re- 
turning to high school. There is in 
the attitude of the average enlisted 
man sufficient resentment against 
officers to make any teacher or ad- 
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ministrator cautious about assum. 
ing an officer’s role. 

Basic to the program is a frank 
recognition that no two individuals 
are alike and that both guidance 
and general program should make 
provision for differences. If veter- 
ans who have not completed high 
school are to go on with their edu- 
cation, the schools must be pre. 
pared to take care of their require. 
ments. Those requirements, we may 
be reasonably certain, are not those 
of the usual student. 


Gurther Evidence: 


a) 


As a result of the abandonment of the use of high-school 
credits as a basis for admission to the University of Chicago, 
more than 100 out of 800 entering students were able to ad- 
vance beyond the level indicated by their official school rec 
ords. A battery of placement tests was given new students, 
370 of whom had not completed high school. Tests covered 
English, the humanities, and the physical and biological sd- 
ences, including American history. Requirements for the 
bachelor’s degree are met by passing comprehensive exam- 
inations in the fields of knowledge represented in the place 
ment tests. The same tests are being given to servicemen et 
tering the college so that they may receive full recognition 
for their knowledge and training, regardless of their formal 
education—Journal of Higher Education. 

Thirty-six students admitted to the University of Illi 
nois one or two semesters before high-school graduation 
on the basis of (1) rank in the upper quarter of their 
high-school class, (2) recommendation by high-school 
principal and several teachers, (3) passing a test battery 
above the 75th percentile on College of Agriculture fresh 
man norms, and (4) certification by a psychologist that 





emotional and social maturity was at a satisfactory level, 
earned an average GPA of 3.91 or slightly more than one 
S. D. above the all-University freshman GPA.—Journd 
of Educational Sociology. 
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Responsibility for Health Education 


Lity A. CraIGHAN 


In the Elementary School Journal 


first World War revealed that one- 
third of the men registered for the 
draft were rejected on account of 
physical defects, a nationwide drive 
for health education began. At the 
same time medical examinations 
and health supervision in the schools 
were speeded up. Nevertheless, 
more than four million men were 
rejected in World War II for phys- 
ical deficiencies, 

A few years ago a man with 
many years of experience in dealing 
with health problems in a commu- 
nity with an active program of 
health education and supervision in 
the schools declared that health edu- 
cation had been a failure and that 
children in this community enter 
high school with poorer health hab- 
its than they had in elementary 
school. Where does the responsibil- 
ity for this failure lie? 

The factors contributing to fail- 
ure of our health-education pro- 
gtam are many. Correction of de- 
fects, of course, does not prevent 
all disease. Poor health may be due 
in some cases to diseases that have 
been prevalent in a community 
while children were attending 
schools. In other instances children 
may not have gone to school at all, 
or they may have attended schools 
without health supervision. Failure 
to correct. preventable defects in 
childhood may be due to ignorance 
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Lily A. Craighan teaches in the 
public schools of Oakland, Cak- 
fornia. Reported from the Elemen- 
tary School Journal, XLVI (Septem- 
ber, 1945), 43-45. 

or indifference on the part of par- 
ents, lack of medical facilities in 
the district, or to inability to pay 
for good medical care in districts 
where there is no free or part-pay 
medical service. To assume that a 
child’s poor health in high school is 
attributable to failure of the health- 
education program, therefore, is to 
assume that the child is responsi- 
ble for his health, which most as- 
suredly is not the case. The re- 
sponsibility rests with the parents 
and the community. 

What we need is health educa- 
tion that will prepare the child for 
his role as parent and citizen; what 
we have had, unfortunately, is 
largely propaganda and drill in 
health-habit rules. Unless the 
home cooperates and provides di- 
rection and facilities, such drill 
will not build health habits. 

High schools provide special 
courses in the science that is basic 
to health education, knowledge of 
which gives meaning to health 
rules and to community health serv- 
ice. The majority of our children, 
however, are enrolled in elementary 
schools; and until such time as 
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there is provided in the elementary 
school a nationwide, required health 
program, education will not change 
our health picture. 

Drill and propaganda, even 
though they may produce an auto- 
matic habit, do not prepare for 
changes in environment, in income, 
or objectives. If a child’s habits are 
not based on knowledge, they are 
likely to change when conditions are 
such that unhealthful behavior is 
easier or more pleasant. Life in 
America is not static. Health edu- 
cation, then, in order to be effective, 
must provide basic knowledge that 
will enable a person to adjust his 
behavior to any situation—whether 
it be in a city slum, on a farm, or in 
a fashionable hotel. A meaningful 
health education will enable the or- 
dinary citizen to understand health 
literature; it will provoke interest 
and cooperation in community 
health problems; it will prepare the 
child for his future responsibilities 
as parent and citizen. 

After the first World War, a 
Child Health Association was 
formed under the auspices of the 
Children’s Bureau of the Depart- 
ment of Labor in Washington. 
Health work in the schools was 
largely the work of this organiza- 
tion, which was aided by voluntary 
organizations and the medical pro- 


wo 


& OYS are more modest than girls, if results of a recent personality 
scale test used with a number of fourth-to-eighth-grade pupils in Indiam 
can be accepted. The boys rated themselves lower than did either theif 
boy and girl classmates or their teachers, while girls consistently rated 
themselves higher than did their contemporaries or teachers. 
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fession, as well as by the cooper. 
tion of school authorities. Since the 
schools have taken over the work, 
the Child Health Association has 
been dissolved. Now, while there js 
much interest in health education, 
there is no nationwide authorized 
program. Independent programs 
have been developed in some places, 
but when projects are planned by a 
central body, local teachers may kk 
at liberty to change the programs 
or to select their own plans if they 
see fit. The whole picture is one of 
confusion. 

The educational departments in 
the bureaus in Washington have 
no authority to provide or to en- 
force a national program of health 
education and care. Therefore, state 
departments of education, being re. 
sponsible to the people, should 
operate to provide a national pro 
gram based on the needs of the 
people, on the essentials of subject 
matter, and on the sequence in 
which such subject matter shall bk 
presented in the elementary school. 

We cannot, of course, expect t 
cover all the necessary details of 
science and to provide specialized 
material in the short space of the 
elementary-school years. We al, 
however, demand that all the e& 
sentials possible be presented and 
that nonessentials be omitted. 
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Army Education Program for 
Inactive Theaters 


Lr. Cor. Freperick W. Crums, AUS 
In Higher Education 


O N July 9 the first university 
center of the Army’s extensive edu- 
cational program for troops in inac- 
tive theaters was opened at Flor- 
ence, Italy, with a registration of 
1320 enlisted men, officers from all 
branches of the service, WAC’s, and 
Army nurses. Most of those who 
registered will in all probability ap- 
pear within the next few years as 
students on American campuses, 
for they have, in many instances, 
selected programs of study which 
will carry forward educational plans 
interrupted by the war. 

Early experience indicates in- 
creased interest in education to 
meet specific vocational objectives. 
Business administration, social sci- 
ences, languages, English, journal- 
ism, and mathematics, in that order, 
appeared to be the most popular 
courses, with agriculture, physical 
sciences, fine arts, biological stud- 
ies, education, and, research courses 
following closely. 

The university study centers op- 
erate on an eight-week period basis, 
each student enrolling for three 
courses meeting five times a week. 
In addition, all students take one 


| hour of physical education daily. 


Naturally, there is much greater 
demand for attendance at univer- 
sity study centers than can be met. 
Although entrance requirements 


are in general that the individual 
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shall have graduated from high 
school, a high percentage of those 
who applied for admission have 
had some college work, and many 
of them already hold degrees. For 
those who are unable, because 
of limited quotas, to secure admis- 
sion to a university center, there 
are other opportunities for study at 
the college level in the unit schools. 

At the base of the whole educa- 
tion program are the 1500 unit 
schools, most of which operate 
within a battalion or comparable 
unit of about 1000 men and which 
are designed to meet the interests 
and needs of the men in that partic- 
ular group. Courses may include 
any of over 200, ranging all the 
way from literacy training through 
subjects normally offered in high 
schools, vocational schools, and jun- 
ior colleges. In addition to regular 
class instruction, many unit schools 
offer special on-the-job training 
where equipment and facilities are 
available. This type of training is 
given in a wide variety of subjects, 
including such fields as food prep- 
aration in the unit mess or the op- 
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eration of retail stores with the post 
exchange serving as the laboratory. 

A number of specialized schools 
are operated in connection with the 
facilities of the technical service. A 
quartermaster depot, for instance, 
may receive on detached service 
from units in its area men who 
want to learn how to repair shoes 
or automotive equipment; or a 
medical unit may train men who 
wish to become X-ray technicians. 
The Army maintains a large cen- 
tralized technical schoo] at Warton, 
England, where men who in civilian 
life were skilled journeymen in 
many trades are taking advantage 
of the modern shops of the great 
Army depot to pursue refresher 
courses in their particular fields. 
Directors of training have been 
brought from many American in- 
dustries to give students informa- 
tion about wartime advances in 
techniques and processes. 

In addition to Army-operated 
schools, arrangements have been 
made for American military person- 
nel to attend civilian schools and 
colleges at such centers as Birming- 
ham University, Cambridge, The 
Sorbonne, the Universities of Dur- 
ham, Dijon, etc. It is probable that 
the number of American students 
who will study at foreign universi- 
ties under this arrangement will 
be far greater than the total number 
who have similar opportunities dur- 
ing a decade in peacetime. 

Development of the program.— 
The first step in planning the Army 
off-duty education program was the 
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establishment, in 1942, of the Armej 
Forces Institute, which then offere 
only correspondence courses. Under 
contract with the American Coungil 
on Education a staff of civilian edy. 
cators developed text materials fo, 
over 200 standard courses ranging 


from elementary-school _ subjecs | 
through a broad selection of colleg 
subjects. Many of these books hay 
been produced in large volume in| 


inexpensive paper-bound editions, 


These instructional materiah | 


have been used as basic texts in 
many of the USAFI correspondence 
courses and as textbooks for off-duty 
study groups in which over a mil 
lion men have participated. Over 
four and a half million of thes 
texts and appropriate quantities of 
library and reference materials, 
films and filmstrips, charts, and ip. 
structor outlines were on hand ia 
Europe on VE-day. 

Teaching personnel. —It is est 
mated that the Army Education 
Program in the European theater 
alone will require more than 75,00) 
instructors and administrators for 
the unit school program. Arm 
personnel records have beet 
screened to locate the best qualified 
personnel, and many of these have 
already been trained in special staf 
schools in Italy, France, and Eng- 
land. During the fighting, men 
were in many instances drawn ott 
of the battle line, trained for two 
week periods in the operation of 
the Army Education Program, and 
then returned to their units. This 
advance training made it possible 
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for the program to commence soon 
after the defeat of the enemy left 
men with time on their hands. 

Over 350 outstanding educators 
have been selected for instructional 
and administrative duties at univer- 
sity centers, and approximately 200 
civilian technicians have been sent 
abroad to assist at the Centralized 
Technical School. 

The planning for this program 
has been done by highly qualified 


| professional educators commissioned 
} inf 


for the purpose. They were assisted 
by teachers already in the service 
who were reassigned from other 
duties in order that the Army 


could take advantage of their pro- 
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fessional qualifications in the edu- 
cational field. 

The total enrolment of the Army 
Education Program in the Euro- 
pean and Mediterranean theaters 


‘will probably exceed over a million 


men who would otherwise wait 
many months, bored and unoccu- 
pied, in a foreign country. As Gen- 
eral Eisenhower recently said, “The 
Army is promising no miracle in 
this education program, The Army 
is simply doing what it can to as- 
sist its soldiers in preparing to face 
the challenges of civilian life.” 
Many men, because of this program, 
will have a headstart on such prep- 
aration. 


a) 


Kt Didnt Happen Here: 





SO acute is the housing shortage in New Zealand that 
some teachers, on arriving to take up their duties in rural 
localities, had to make a house-to-house canvass to find 
room and board. Other teachers, not so fortunate, had to 
board in adjacent towns, with bicycles their only means of 
transportation. Imagine riding several miles every morning 
in cold wet, windy weather, teaching a class of lively young- 
sters, then braving the elements for the homeward trip. 


Teachers in Canada receive, on the average, slightly less 
than the average worker in industry and much less than the 
average salaried employee. 


The Copa de Leche (cup of milk) service, which is respon- 
sible for the distribution of milk to school children through 
Uruguay, distributed between 500,000 and 600,000 litres of 
milk during the period 1938-1940. 








A Project in Educational Reorientation 


Baker BROWNELL 


In Religious Education 


pam Montana Study is a research 
project concerned with the integra- 
tion of the human community and 
the enrichment of human life. The 
program, which is an ambitious one, 
seems justified by the belief that our 
formal institutions of liberal educa- 
tion are largely a failure and that ed- 
ucational reorientation has become 
necessary. 

This reorientation, as we see it, 
involves (1) an emphasis on fami- 
ly and community-centered educa- 
tion in contrast to individual-cen- 
tered education; (2) an education 
within the normal place and work 
of the student, as contrasted with 
the present method of abstracting 
him from his family, community, 
and normal occupation in order to 
give him a college education in a 
vacuum; and (3) a conception of 
the humanities as the active enrich- 
ment of human life in its regional 
and cultural milieu as against aca- 
demic diligence in certain fields of 
subject matter called the human- 
ities. 

To get the university off the cam- 
pus is one of the more immediate 
objectives of the Montana Study. 
Why and how should this be done? 

Recurrent criticisms of our uni- 
versities suggest that failures in 
higher education may have been 
due in part to the fact that young 
people are taken from their native 
community and family and are 
thrust into the regimental routines 
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of dormitory and classroom life 


where their security it achieved no 
through any effort of their own but 
by protective and parasitic device 
imposed from the outside. Under 
such conditions university work can 
not be related to normal life; hence 
those people who claim that the » 
cial effect of higher education is 
snobbery and class prejudice are par 
tially right. The inane complacenc 
with which most Americans accept 
the juvenilism of our “higher edv 
cational” life, moreover, is a disser 
ice to both the students and the m 
tion. The number of college me 
and women who have been per 
forming important functions m 
military work attests to the fact 
that they are able to perform sud 
functions in American social and 
intellectual life. 

The university serves the studem! 
as an avenue of escape from hi 


home community. As once the Con F 


estoga wagon and later the trait 


continental railroad, so now the uti F 











versity is an accepted vehicle wher 


by ambitious young men and we 
men can get away from where the 
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are to some newer, bigger place and 
so on into the full current of Amer- 


ican nomadism and instability. 
Deans of some of the professional 
schools in Montana say that 40 to 70 
percent of their students will leave 
the state forever when they gradu- 
ate. Even though in many cases this 
kind of thing may be justified so- 
cially and individually, the fact re- 
mains that stable community life in 


tion, instead of reinforcing and en- 
riching community life, tends to 
of their 
young people and to deposit them 
transiently in the great cities where 
such cooperative life is unknown. 
Our higher education, again, 
makes for an individual-centered ca- 
reer as contrasted to a family- or 
community-centered life. Individual 
welfare is achieved at the expense 
of family and community devel- 
opment. Given present conditions 
of campus life, classroom empha- 


| sis, and the outlook of our busi- 


ness ideology, this characteristically 
urban tendency is probably inevi- 
table; nevertheless, it leads to noth- 
ing but destruction — a destruction 
that has been going on for several 


decades. 


There is, of course, no easy rem- 


_ edy for these diseases of the uni- 
| Versity system. Certain directional 








efforts may gradually bring about 


| improvement, and these the Mon- 
tana Study is trying to make artic- 
| ulate, First of all, the higher educa- 
| tional services can and should be 
| brought closer to the people of the 


state. People of all age groups should 
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be reached in their own communi- 
ties and within their normal occu- 
pational pattern. 

Higher education, second, should 
be oriented toward the community 
and the family. Without trying to 
fixate human beings unduly, it 
should help young people to remain 
in and to enrich their own commun- 
ity instead of trying to escape it. 
The Danish folk schools have shown 
the way in this. In this broader pat- 
tern of educational and spiritual life, 
community membership and leader- 
ship may offer opportunities for sig- 
nificance and expression unknown 
in the anonymous societies of the 
cities. 

“Find ways to stabilize the small 
community and family in Mon- 
tana.” This second objective of the 
study is at once more fundamental 
and more uncertain of ‘solution than 
the first. The decline of our primary 
communities is probably the most 
critical problem of our American 
life. Many an economist would 
probably say, “If progress toward 
productive efficiency involves the 
loss of function of the family and 
the small community, then that is 
that. A social order better adapted 
to this productive efficiency will 
soon appear.” But the family and 
the small community are the only 
small, face-to-face groups that we 
have — in them alone is the whole 
person related to the whole person. 

The community, of which the 
family and small town are examples, 
may be defined as a group of neigh- 
bors who know each other in many 
ways. It is a diversified group as to 
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age, sex, skill, function, and mu- 
tual service—it has a sense of group 
identity. To replace communities by 
the huge horizontal organizations 
of highly specialized, fragmented, 
anonymous relationships so charac- 
teristic of modern mass methods 
will lead to the disintegration not 
only of the family and community 
but of the human being as well. 
These unmodified mass methods 
lead unerringly to what is currently 
called totalitarianism and to the end 
of all that we hold dear in Ameri- 
can life. The population of the 
United States is more than 56 per- 
cent urban. More than 30 percent of 
our people live in cities of more than 
100,000 people; only 23.2 percent 
are on farms. In Montana, however, 
37.8 percent of the population is ur- 
ban, while 31.5 percent is on farms. 
The relatively low urbanization — 
there are no cities of more than 
50,000 in Montana — is one reason 
why the Montana Study was under- 
taken and why it may have a rea- 
sonable chance for success. 

The urban society that is replac- 
ing rural life in America fails in 
several ways. It does not reproduce 
itself. In our large cities ten adults 
on the average will have seven chil- 
dren; these seven will have fewer 
than five, who in turn will have 
about three and a half children. 
Without migration from the rural 
districts our large cities would de- 
cline to one-third in three gener- 
ations. 

Stated in another way, these vi- 
tal statistics are even more disturb- 
ing. The business and professional 
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groups of America and the succes. 
ful commercial farmers do not re. 
produce themselves. Skilled labo; 
about holds its own, while unskilled 
labor has some increase. But the 
low-income group, rural people, 
farm labor, tenants, share cropper, 
and in general the people living on 
the poorest soil in the country ar 
the groups with a reproductive rate 
sufficient to maintain and to provid 
a moderate increase in the popula. 
tion of the United States. Only fam. 
ilies with an income of less tha 
$1000 a year provide enough chil. 
dren to populate the community. 


The moral irresponsibility of ur f 


ban life has become a major prob 
lem. Crime rates are higher than in 
the country; juvenile delinquency 
is greater and is increasing. The ip 
sanity rate in large cities is mort 
than twice that of the rural districts, 
while more than 99 percent of the 
insanity is found in cities of mor 
than 2500 inhabitants. According to 
statistics, the insanity rate tends t 
increase in proportion to proximity 
to the center of urban congestion; 
furthermore, the insanity rate i 
America is probably increasing 
greatly. Modern urban life does not 
permit the normal human adjus- 
ments and relationships that seem 
to be necessary to man’s welfare; 
the terrifying crime rates; the m 
security; the rootless, migratot 
character of labor and the profes 
sions; the divorce rates; and mord 
irresponsibility in these massed, 


anonymous societies are inevitabk f 
consequences of the kind of society F 





we have made. 
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Urban life, again, gives emphasis 
to consumers’ goods, but it tends to 
take away from those who work all 
control of producers’ goods. Remote 
control of the instruments whereby 
we earn our living is here firmly es- 
tablished, and our freedom is in a 
fundamental] sense lost. We buy 
our sports, our arts, and our amuse- 
ments instead of participating in 
them and creating them. 

The Catholic Church, the Farm- 
er’s Union, the Scandinavian nations 
and some of the cooperatives are 
about the only sizable institutions 
that recognize the danger. The 
Catholic Church, urban centered in 


| America, is faced with drastic de- 


cline because of the low reproduc- 
tive rate in the cities. It is now mak- 
ing a great effort not only to prose- 
lyte the rural people but to build a 
stable and community economy in 
which those people can continue to 
exist. Sixty-five diocesan directors of 
rural life have been appointed; va- 
cation schools, magazines, and cor- 
respondence courses have been used 
to lay the emphasis on home pro- 
duction for use, and on decentrali- 
zation and small-scale production 
for local markets. 

Much of the decline of rural com- 
munity life and the functional fam- 


ily is due to the massive drainage 


_ of youth and wealth to the cities. O. 


E, Baker says that the money for 
education alone contributed by the 
tural to the urban regions incident 
to the migration of 6,300,000 persons 


_ from the country to the city during 


the decade following 1920 amount- 
ed to $12,600,000,000. This is based 
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on the estimate that it costs a farmer 
$1500 to $2000 net to educate a 
child to the age of 15. At the age of 
15 or later the children, six million 
strong, go to the city, and the city 
gains productive workers at no edu- 
cational cost. Other subsidies bring 
the total amount of wealth incident 
to this migration to about 25 billion 
dollars, or approximately one-fifth 
of the gross value of the country’s 
crops. No wonder that North Da- 
kota, for example, with 4.4 percent 
tenancy in 1880, had 48.6 percent 
tenancy in 1935. 

The family and the small com- 
munity lose many of their social 
and economic functions and young 
people, except in wartime, have only 
an insignificant role to play. Never- 
theless, the Committee on Post-war 
Agricultural Policy of the Associa- 
tion of Land-Grant Colleges and 
Universities urges that this migra- 
tion be facilitated by giving rural 
children more training in urban 
pursuits. It would seem that better 
training for rural work might be 
more appropriate. In the cities (1937- 
38), two-fifths to one-half of the 
young people probably are unem- 
ployed. In three generations the line 
of most of them will be extinct. 

If we care to use it, we have in 
modern technology a certain sort 
of instrument of major importance 
for meeting this problem. Low-cost 
electric power, the gasoline engine, 
and small-scale power machines 
make it possible for the family and 
small community to enter many 
fields of efficient production. This 
will be largely decentralized pro- 
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duction, or a new differential of 
centralized and decentralized pro- 
duction such as afforded by the 
TVA, and it will be production in 
greater measure for home use and 
local markets. By the development 
of the same type of technology the 
general living standards of the 
small community may be made 
equal or superior to that of the 
great metropolis. 

But this is only a partial and ten- 
tative answer. The problem will be 
solved only when there is a greater 
coordination of social, economic, 
and educational ideals, as well as an 
educational system focused more def- 
initely on community and family- 
centered life. 

A third objective, in a sense the 
culmination of the others, is to find 
ways to raise the appreciative and 
spiritual standards of the state. If 
we hope to keep able young people 
in their home communities, social, 
economic, and appreciative oppor- 
tunities and potentials must be de- 
veloped. More difficult, but not more 
important, achievements have been 
realized in our country’s history. 

The Montana Study has initiated 
or is considering various projects 
as means of giving concrete reality 
to these objectives. 

The Montana Committee, a state- 
wide advisory group made up of 55 
members from all walks of life and 
all parts of the state, held a very 
successful organizational meeting to 
appoint committees and outline proj- 
ects in which advice and coopera- 
tion will be of value to any extent 
that the members wish to partici- 
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pate. The Committee will sponso, 
a series of conferences on the stabi. 
lization of the family and small 
community in Montana. 

There has been written a 50,000. 
word group syllabus, Life in Mon. 
tana as Seen from Lonepine, de 
scribing a 10-week study in which 
the small farming community of 
families examines and reports on it 
self socially, culturally, and econom. 
ically and makes recommendations 
for its future, Attendance for each 
of the 10 weeks averaged 40. Among 
the projects set in motion as ar 
sult of this study are a community 
library, a survey of possible smal 
industries, a survey and action 
group to deal with the absorption 
of returned soldiers, and a recres 
tion center. Lonepine asked tha 
the study group be continued net 
year, and four neighboring commu 
nities have requested similar work 

Using as their subject a typical 
small forest community, the Mor 
tana Study and the U. S. Fores 
Service will cooperate on an eo 
nomic and social survey of the st 
bilization of the region, particularly 
in relation to the Forest Service's 
sustained yield program. The pt 
jected future of the community 


without planning and without th f 


sustained yield program will bk 
compared with its projected future 


under these conditions. Special em f 


phasis will be given to the coord: 


nation of forest resources, farm ft f 


sources, water, wild life, recreation, 








transportation, power, industria, 


cultural, and above all, simple bef 


man resources in the area. 
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The Montana Study and the 
School of Education will undertake 
to ascertain, first by means of a 
survey of community attitudes and 
needs and later by a workshop in 
summer school, ways in which the 


teacher in the small community 
can serve a more general function 
as community leader for people of 
all ages and become more perma- 
nently a member of the community 
he is serving. With members of the 
State Teachers’ Association, a proj- 
ect has been set up for providing 
trained consultative advice to small 
communities wishing to establish a 
local museum or to present local 
historical material. 

Development of library services 
and of community cultural leader- 
ship by field librarians is also under- 
way. Nearly half of the people of 
Montana are without library service. 

To acquaint people of the state 
with Montana folklore, a book of 
readings suitable for both school and 
general use is being compiled; to 
bring Indian culture to the atten- 
tion of a world which has long 
been indifferent to it, there is being 
conducted a survey of Indian crafts 
and ways to preserve and integrate 
Indian culture. A songbook con- 
taining some of Montana’s almost 
forgotten folk music is being pre- 
pared by the School of Music for 
use at community sings, etc., and 
to promote bands and _ orchestras. 

Church leaders and groups plan 
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to establish community study groups 
led by interdenominational religious 
workers and to train other nonde- 
nominational or interdenomination- 
al leaders who will live permanent- 
ly in the community as secularly 
occupied workers. 

These and numerous other pos- 
sible projects, although they may 
seem miscellaneous and too numer- 
ous, fall roughly into three classes: 
those that are mainly fieldwork, 
those that are mainly teacher train- 
ing, those that are mainly research. 
All phases of the work must be car- 
ried on together if the objectives 
are to be realized. 

Behind these general objectives 
and more specific projects are philo- 
sophical attitudes which can be 
summarized in three concepts: the 
humanities, which, rather than be- 
ing fields of subject matter or ab- 
stract projections and controls some- 
where beyond the concrete moments 
of living, are a way of evaluating 
activity in terms of human interests 
and expression; the concept of edu- 
cation, which means the training of 
human beings within their social 
context for a richly functional] and 
appreciative life; the concept of the 
good life, i.e., the life of a whole hu- 
man being in full relationship to 
other beings. In such a life is found 
a generous expression of living func- 
tions, a fusion of productive and 
appreciative values, and an infinite 
enjoyment of living as it goes along. 


— —_ 


| PAPER is so scarce in France that there is even a black market in note- 
| books. All forms of paper are rationed. 








count for something effective in a 
pupil’s life, we teachers soon come 
to feel that every consecutive les- 
son and nearly every unit of work 
is so important that for a student 
to miss one or, worse still, to fail 
to master one and retain it until 
examination time is an irreparable 
loss which may leave an ugly gap 
in his life forever. 

I was dumbfounded when, after 
my first year of teaching, I discov- 
ered that in the following year 
hardly anybody remembered a sin- 
gle plot from The Idylls of the 
King. What would my pupils re- 
member a year, or five years later, 
when they. wanted to use their learn- 
ing for purpose of richer living? 
But justice has a way of blasting 
pedagogical absurdity, even if it 
takes years. After I'd taught The 
Idylls of the King for two years, 
that particular work was moved to 
a lower class as an experiment. 
Imagine my embarrassment the next 
year when I was unable to recall 
some characters and other details 
which I wanted to use in illustrat- 
ing a point in a senior review of 
Tennyson. Ironically enough, the 
phase I missed was part of a ques- 
tion I had once given in a final ex- 
amination. 

There was an occasion, too, on 
which I was particularly vexed over 
the inability of a class to master a 
point in grammar usage. I drilled 
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and redrilled them —and months 
later it was just as if I’d never 
mentioned it to them. Exasperated, 
I was ready to say, like Grant, “I'm 
going to fight it out on this line if 
it takes all winter.” 

There my absurdity was fully 
vealed. “You learned fool,” I told 
myself. “All through high schod 
you violated that rule because you 
didn’t know any better, yet it didn’ 
prevent you from having friends 
reading books, and observing natur. 
Then you went through college, 
still without even knowing you 
were making that mistake; yet you 
discovered the theater and the or 
chestra and the philosophers. F: 
nally, after teaching English fou 
years, you came across it—as you 
were bound to do if you taught 
long enough.” This thought flashed 
through my mind and was gone, 
even in that very moment whil 


the class was writing a drill sof 


tence on the board, After that! 
pointed out the mistake as it cam 
up in themes from time to tim 


during the term, but I no longe f 


felt so desperate about it. 











We were studying Macbeth, ad 





I had planned to elaborate the net > 


day on “Security is mortal’s chief 
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est enemy,” having assembled a 
stock of appropriate anecdotes con- 
cerning everything from musicians 
to prize fighters. I was going to 
make a psychological analysis of 
security, particularly the false se- 
curity in relying on traditional be- 
liefs. Also I wanted to compare 
Shakespeare’s meaning with the 
kind of security we are approaching 
in the pension plans of the various 
states. I was proud of the treatment 
I had in mind, which was really a 
development of several years of 
teaching. 

Naturally, I was somewhat cha- 
grined when my best pupil ap- 
proached me with: “Do you mind 
if I miss class tomorrow? Mother 
wants me to go shopping with her 
in Philadelphia. I'll make up the 
work.” 

How does one make up secur- 
ity! 

“It’s of such a nature,” I said, 
“that you can’t make it up. A very 
worthwhile discussion tomorrow.” 

“I told mother I'd better not go, 
but I do need a lot of things.” 

She had closets full of dresses. 
Security is like the air: one never 
thinks of it until he doesn’t have it. 
That year we had to buy a dress 
for the valedictorian. 

The pedagogue in me burst out 
with, “What good do you expect 
from this trip, after all?” 

“Well, I seldom get to the city. 
And it’s such fun to shop in those 
big stores.” 

I looked at her—she was alive, 
Vivacious, She wanted to be pop- 
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ular and to be admired. There 
were boys in the world, and she 
wanted to look her best. What fun 
it would be to look in the mirror 
to see whether a dress became her. 
All women, apparently, love to shop. 

“Security,” I mused. Already the 
girl was a little idler. What could 
class do for her? Some day, if she 
had to work, how would she ever 
manage? 

“Go ahead,” I said. “Have a good 
time. Better read over the part you'll 
miss.” 

I had been worrying over gerunds 
for three days and was, generally 
speaking, satisfied with the results. 
A few pupils, of course, were still 
confusing them with participles 
and even with parts of the progres- 
sive tense. My worst problem was a 
thin girl who always had a great 
deal of trouble with grammar. 
She would seem to be verging on a 
passing mark in a recognition test; 
then she’d fail completely on the 
identical test not half an hour later. 

“T'll have to make up a simple 
individual test for her,” I thought. 
“If I can just get her to identify 
verbals, I think she'll be able to 
come along even when we take up 
dangling gerunds.” 

The next day I noticed that her 
desk was vacant. “Is Marjorie ill?” 

“No,” said Sarah. “Here are the 
books she gave me to hand in. She’s 
getting married today.” 

“Married!” I exclaimed tactlessly, 
not aware of what I was saying be- 
fore the class. “Why, she doesn’t 
even know gerunds.” 








In the School Executive 


<i HE explicit inclusion of refer- 
ences to education in the San Fran- 
cisco Charter is, from the long-range 
point of view, one of its greatest 
achievements and its greatest prom- 
ise. Education, like munitions facto- 
ries and tariff schedules, is a matter 
of international concern. Economic 
opportunity and sound political or- 
ganization together are not enough 
to keep the peace, for men can and 
do act on impulses that reach deep- 
er than statutes and higher than ap- 
petite. Only through education can 
knowledge and attitudes conducive 
to peace be developed. 

Eight explicit references to edu- 
cation are contained in the Charter: 

1. Chapter IV. The General As- 
sembly is authorized to initiate 
studies and make recommendations 
for the purpose of promoting inter- 
national educational and cultural 
cooperation. 

2. Chapter IX. The United Na- 
tions are directed to promote solu- 
tions of international problems of 
educational and cultural coopera- 
tion. 

3. Chapter X. The Economic and 
Social Council may make or initiate 
studies and reports with respect to 
educational and cultural matters and 
may make recommendations con- 
cerning such matters to the Gen- 
eral Assembly, to member nations, 
and to the specialized agencies con- 
cerned. 


4. Chapter XI. Members of the 


Education and the United Nations’ Charter 
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United Nations responsible for th 











administration of territories whos 
peoples have not yet attained full 
selfgovernment accept the oblig: f 
tion of insuring educational and 
cultural development of such peo 
ples. Also, members shall transmit f 
regularly to the secretary-generd f 
statistical and other information rf 
lating to the educational and cif 
tural conditions in these territories, 

5. Chapter XII. The Internation f 
al Trusteeship System is to promot 
the social and educational advance f 
ment of trust territories. 

6. Chapter XIII. The Trusteeship 
Council shall formulate a question f 
naire on social and educational aff 
vancement of the inhabitants of ead 
trust territory and the administerin}y 
authority shall make an annual rp 
port on such questions to the Gerp 
eral Assembly. 

Why was education recognizly 
at San Francisco in 1945, while i 
was ignored at Paris in 1919, a 
Geneva in 1922, and at Washingto 
in 1944? The reasons given at tp 
Hotel Crillon in 1919 for the necoie 
sity for international cooperation i 
education were about the same 4 
those advanced at the Hotel Fai 
mont in 1945. But in the years b 
tween, several things have happentt 
Teachers have learned much abot 
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the importance of an organized pro- 
fession. And statesmen have learned 
much, if only by observing the 
frightful results of Axis schooling, 
about the power of organized edu- 
cation. 

Most important of all, the Amer- 
ican people had a voice in the peace 
through the consultants to the U. 
§, delegation at San Francisco. The 


| consultants representing labor, busi- 
' ness, and agriculture stood solidly 


with those who represented educa- 


| tion in asking that the great force 


of education be given a chance to 
play its part in winning and keep- 
ing the peace. 

Let us add a word on the special 


| significance of education in the 


Trusteeship chapter. It was not in 
the original draft. But many at San 


peoples would be in its educational 
policy toward them. A trustee who 


confers a generous educational op- 
© portunity is following the only pol- 
1 eh 
» dom and equality. Hence, by the ad- 
) dition of education to the Trustee- 
ship chapter, the San Francisco con- 
ference laid another bridgehead for 
peace. But bridgeheads must be ex- 
tended. What will happen next? 


icy which can ever lead to real free- 


First, the British government has 


issued invitations to a United Na- 
tions conference on educational and 
cultural development. The “Dum- 
barton Oaks” of that conference 
has already been drafted. Further- 
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CHARTER 


more, it has been studied by the 
Big Five and the Conference of Al- 
lied Ministers of Education now 
meeting in London. From the con- 
ference should emerge a charter for 
an international office of education- 
al and cultural cooperation, a semi- 
autonomous agency within the or- 
bit of the Social and Economic 
Council. The United States Senate 
has already passed, by unanimous 
vote, a joint resolution urging that 
such an agency be created. 

This intergovernmental body 
should be supplemented by a reviv- 
al and expansion of many forms of 
private international activities in 
education. The National Education 
Association of the United States 
has recently invited the voluntary 
teachers organizations of the world 
to send representatives to a world 
conference of the teaching profession. 
At that conference it is hoped to lay 
plans for concerted action by teach- 
ers everywhere to broaden the scope 
and lift the quality of education. 

But beyond all forms of organi- 
zation, governmental or profession- 
al, is the individual teacher in the 
classroom. There are a million such 
teachers in this country. They sent 
representatives to San Francisco to 
ask that education be given a chance 
to help in the United Nations Or- 
ganization. San Francisco said “yes” 
to the request. Now the opportu- 
nity which the profession has sought 
for so long has become a solemn 
duty which it must be ready to as- 
sume fully. 






The Children’s Chance 






WiLi1aM G. Carr 


In the National Parent-Teacher 


Pas charter drawn up by the 
delegates of 50 United Nations at 
San Francisco gives children every- 
where a better chance for peace in 
their time. All persons, therefore, 
should be concerned with what the 
San Francisco Conference has ac- 
complished, what the results of the 
organization formed there may be, 
and how they as teachers and par- 
ents can help to insure the success 
of the United Nations Charter. 

Nation-wide education groups, 
at the invitation of the State De- 
partment, named a number of rep- 
resentatives to act as consultants to 
the U. S. delegation. In a letter to 
the delegation, Mrs. William Hast- 
ings, one of the educational consult- 
ants, urged: (1) The creation of “an 
appropriate international organiza- 
tion with power to enforce a just 
and lasting peace.” (2) The estab- 
lishment of an International Office 
of Education “to provide for edu- 
cational reconstruction and to pro 
mote cultural understanding among 
all nations.” (3) The development 
of an international agency for child 
welfare “for the care and protection 
of children and youth throughout 
the world.” 

Now that the Charter for an in- 
ternational organization has been 
signed by all the United Nations and 
approved by the U. S. Senate, the 
recommendation of creating a peace 
organization has been carried out. 
Agreement by the nations to coop- 








William G. Carr is Associate Sec. 
retary of the National Education 
Association. Reported from the Na. 
tional Parent-Teacher, XL (Sep. 
tember, 1945), 17-19. 
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erate in educational matters, as well 
as other references to education con- 
tained in the Charter, opens the way 
to achieving the proposal for an In. 
ternational Office of Education. Al. 
though the development of an inter. 
national child welfare agency is not 
mentioned in the Charter, such an 
agency will probably be set up in 
some manner under the Economic 
and Social Council. 

The Dumbarton Oaks Proposals, 
on which the work of the San Fran- 
cisco Conference was based, did not 
specifically provide for international 
cooperation in education. Neverthe 
less, parts of the United Nations 
Charter specifically offer education 
a voice in the peace. 

All the consultants from educa 
tional organizations were much en 
couraged when, on the first day. of 
the Conference, the Chinese dele- 
gation proposed an amendment to 
provide for the “promotion of edv- 
cational and other forms of cultural 
cooperation.” Despite the fact that 
many of the smaller nations spoke 
up vigorously in favor of education 
al cooperation, the delegates of the 
Big Four remained silent. It was lat 
er revealed that no specific use of 
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the word education in the Charter 
had been agreed on, although they 
had decided on several important 
provisions involving international 
cultural activity. 

The United States delegation con- 
sidered that the term culture would 
include education. There was even 
afeeling on the part of some dele- 
gates that specific reference to edu- 
cation might be misinterpreted as 
propaganda and would perhaps 
jeopardize Senate approval of the 
Charter as a whole. 

Consultants of the educational or- 
ganizations then devoted their ef- 
forts to showing the U. S. delegation 
that the use of the term education, 
instead of being undesirable, was 
vitally necessary to the success of the 
United Nations Organization. The 
fact that the results of a public opin- 
ion poll indicated that 84 percent 
of the American people were in fa- 
vor of this kind of international ac- 
tivity furthered their efforts in this 
direction. Moreover, the delegation 
was besieged by scores of letters, res- 
olutions, and telegrams from educa- 
tional and civic groups throughout 
the country. The consultants repre- 
senting agriculture, business, and 
labor, convinced by this nationwide 
backing, combined their forces with 
the educational consultants in se- 
curing a hearing with the entire U. 
8. delegation to present their joint 
proposals for amending the Charter. 

Newspapers featured the impor- 
tance of the educational proposals, 
and when Congress passed — dur- 
ing the time of the Conference— 
tesolutions on the establishment of 
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an international educational and 
cultural organization, the United 
States delegation realized that the 
American people considered provi- 
sions for education indispensable. 
As a result, the promotion of edu- 
cational cooperation was made part 
of the final version of the Charter. 

The actual text authorizes the 
General Assembly to initiate stud- 
ies and make recommendations for 
the purpose of promoting “interna- 
tional cooperation in the economic, 
social, cultural, educational, and 
health fields.” The United Nations 
have pledged themselves to promote, 
in their Economic and Social Coun- 
cil, “international cultural and edu- 
cational cooperation.” “To promote 
the political, economic, social, and 
educational advancement of the in- 
habitants of the trust territories,” is 
one of the objectives of the Chart- 
er’s trusteeship system. 

The educational consultants, in 
addition to helping secure recogni- 
tion for education in the Charter, 
contributed toward the emphasis on 
human rights which appears in the 
Preamble and elsewhere. They were 
also instrumental in getting the 
scope and power of the Economic 
and Social Council broadened. 

The educational and humanitar- 
ian provisions in the Charter obli- 
gate teachers, more than ever be- 
fore, to stress tolerance and inter- 
national understanding in their 
classes. It will be equally impor- 
tant for parents to stress in the 
home these same principles that 
their children will be learning at 
school. 





Irvinc M. Ives 


In the Journal of Educational Sociology 


he: origins of the idea for this 
new type of school date back to the 
creation in 1938 of the New York 
State Joint Legislative Committee 
on Industrial and Labor Conditions. 
Although the legislature has as- 
signed many specific investigations 
to it from time to time, the com- 
mittee’s terms of reference have for 
the most part been broad. Feeling 
that the state’s labor laws could be 
administered effectively only in so 
far as there is mutual understand- 
ing by all groups of the rights and 
responsibilities of industry and la- 
bor, the committee was impelled by 
experience to consider how to 
break down the present mistrust 
and misunderstanding between 
industry and labor. 

Among the committee’s educa- 
tional activities are included a va- 
riety of projects relating to adult 
education; for example, forums 
throughout the state for representa- 
tives of labor and management; the 
publication of an illustrated text, 
The American Story of Industrial 
and Labor Relations, for use in 
high schools; conferences with edu- 
cational institutions regarding their 
postwar training programs in this 
field. The committee began as early 
as 1941 to develop the plans which 
formed the basis for the New York 
State School of Industrial and La- 
bor Relations which was established 
by legislative acts in 1944 and 1945, 


A New Venture in Education 
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York State School of Industrial and 

Labor Relations. Reported from the 

Journal of Educational Sociology, 
XIX (September, 1945), 40-42. 
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The school’s program envisages 
education along three major lines, 
(1) A four-year undergraduate 
curriculum, the first two years of 
which will be devoted largely toa 
liberal-arts course emphasizing the 
social sciences, The last two years, 
which will be increasingly profes 
sional both as to content and meth- 
ods of instruction, will include 
fieldwork on an internship basis in 
selected industrial plants and labor. 
union offices. Hence graduates will 
possess both a broad cultural back- f 
ground and professional training in 
the field. Already, too, there are 
indications that within a few years 
graduate work will be demanded. 

(2) Research and information fj 
activities which will be of immed: 
ate value to the school’s educationa 
program as a whole. These facili 
ties will be made available to labor, § 
management, and civic groups 
throughout the state. ; 

(3) Extension work, to be cor 
ducted both through short cours 
and conferences on the Cornel 
campus and through specialized 
adult-education courses in major itt 
dustrial areas of the state, will & 
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flexible enough to meet the needs of 
people with educational — back- 
grounds ranging from elementary- 
school graduates to professionals. 
At first, no doubt, courses will be 
largely technical in nature; but if 
adult-education experience in this 
country is any criterion, there is 
likely to be a broad demand for 
the school’s extension services in 
cultural and general education as 
well. 

This view of the school’s respon- 
sibility and potential in its extension 
program suggests that cooperation 
with existing adult-education groups 
will be both essential and welcome. 
Indeed, to be of maximum effective- 
ness to both labor and management 
groups as well as to the citizens at 
large, it will be necessary for the 
school, in developing its own pro- 
gram, to call on the experience and 
goodwill of all those concerned 
with adult education. 
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One of the most important means 
of improving industrial and labor 
relations is to bring together in a 
common training program repre- 
sentatives of both labor and man- 
agement. What is important here is 
not merely attendance at the same 
institution or the same school, but 
rather cooperative analysis of com- 
mon problems. These same repre- 
sentatives of labor and industry 
will later om meet around the coun- 
cil table as negotiators for their 
respective interests, often as spokes- 
men for alternative points of 
view or policies. Acquaintanceship 
with one another, then, through a 
common training program would 
be a valuable step toward mutual 
understanding and appreciation of 
differing attitudes. A common back- 
ground is one very specific contri- 
bution which such a school can 
make to the future stability of in- 
dustrial and labor relations. 


Naturalization Still A Necessity 


DESPITE the fact that the number of aliens in the United States is 
rapidly decreasing and that the majority of those who remain are well 


along in years, reports from the U. S. Immigration and Naturalization 


Service indicate that more than 3000 citizenship classes, with a total enrol- 
ment of 80,000, were held during the academic year 1944-45. A few years 
ago the service initiated a home-study program for candidates for naturaliza- 


tion, since no class facilities were available or practicable in many localities 
where the alien population was slight. Also available is home-study mate- 
tial at the beginning reading level, which is designed for persons who 


speak English but can read it only slightly. 








Foreign Language and Trends in 
Secondary Education 


I. L. Kanpet 


In Hispania 


& NE of the educational achieve- 
ments of the war period has been 
to confirm the value and impor- 
tance of foreign languages in an 
education program and to arouse 
public interest in the subject. It 
would be unfortunate for the advo- 
cates of foreign-language study to 
relax their vigilance now, however, 
for the opposition remains great, 
particularly among those who are 
planning the reform of secondary 
education. Paradoxically, it comes 
at a time when those concerned 
with education at the college level 
have bent their efforts to the pres- 
ervation of the humanities. 

Among the most curious methods 
of attack is that of accusing the ad- 
vocates of liberal education of having 
political motives, A. Gordon Mel- 
vin, for example, writes in criticism 
of Hutchins, Stringfellow Barr, and 
Mark Van Doren: “To me these 
men stand for a reaction. Further- 
more, this kind of reaction could be 
an easy ally of Fascism.” Educa- 
tional reaction, accqrding to Mr. 
Melvin, means “the old predeter- 
mined Mathematics - Classical Liter- 
ature - Foreign Language - curricu- 
lum” which “uses force to make 
learners learn in the name of au- 
thority.” Its advocates “must believe 
in discipline by the use of force” 
which results in “conformity on the 





I. L. Kandel is a Professor of Edu- 
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part of the students, assent, affirma- 
tion, agreement.” 

Nevertheless, the most progres- 
sive democracies—the Scandinavian 
countries, New Zealand, and Aus- 
tralia—have managed to be progres- 
sive and democratic despite the em- 
phasis placed on the “old Liberal 
Education,” which includes the 
study of foreign languages, both 
ancient and modern, in the second- 
ary-school program. One recalls 
that in Mein Kampf, Hitler, who 
became, among other things, the 
educational authority of Nazi Ger- 
many, attacked pre-Nazi education 
for its emphasis on both intellectual- 
ism and the humanities. 

Many great leaders in the history 
of the struggle for freedom, includ- 
ing most of the signers of the Dec- 
laration of Independence, seem to 
have defied the canons of modern- 
istic education. Those who seek to 
find a one-to-one relationship be- 
tween the type of education to 
which an individual has been sub- 
jected and his later socio-political 
views (except, of course, under a 
totalitarian regime) have a hard 
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time to prove their case. And this 
applies equally to those who charge 
that progressive education predis- 
poses pupils to Communism. 

Another and more serious type of 
attack comes from educators who, 
impressed with the fact that univer- 
sal compulsory education to age 18 
will bring into the secondary school 
an even wider divergence of social 
backgrounds, interests, and _intelli- 
gence, advocate a program which 
will consist mainly of work experi- 
ence, leading to vocational training, 
and social studies. Other subjects, 
mainly academic, will be made avail- 
able when and if pupils need them, 
and even then more or less inci- 
dentally, or “in unaccustomed set- 
tings.” 

Two reports outlining the edu- 
cational wave of the future—What 
the High Schools Ought to Teach, 
prepared by a special committee 
for the American Youth Commis- 
sion, and Education for All Ameri- 
can Youth, issued by the Educa- 
tional Policies Commission of the 
National Education Association— 
should receive greater attention. 
The first of these reports is based 
on the premise that the academic 
curriculum has been attended by 
too many failures. This, of course, 
is not news. Some of the failures 
are undoubtedly due to lack of ap- 
titude on the part of the pupils. In 
referring to the large number of pu- 
pils in high school who have only 
fourth- or fifth-grade reading abil- 
ity, however, the only conclusion 
drawn from this lack of competence 


is that the curriculum is unsuited 
to the students; no effort is made to 
discover how or why pupils with 
such a handicap ever reached high 
school. One cause of the failures— 
the employment of too many teach- 
ers who are required to teach sub- 
jects which they themselves have 
never studied—is not mentioned at 
all. 

To claim that the old program 
does not fit all the needs of the 
great majority and to propose that 
the major emphasis be placed on 
work experience and social studies 
is to adopt a defeatist attitude and 
to surrender all hope that through 
improved preparation of teachers 
and more competent instruction a 
far larger number of pupils might 
profit from the study of academic 
subjects. For it is admitted in the 
report that “if devices can be found 
for appealing to pupils in such a 
way as to stimulate them to maxi- 
mum _ endeavor, they very fre- 
quently show capacity that was 
covered up by lack of interest or by 
lack of proper motivation.” It is 
not clear what the committee meant 
by “devices,” but if by the term it 
was implied that more competent 
teachers than ever before are needed 
in our high schools, one cannot fail 
to agree with the suggestion. 

It would have been well for the 
committee to devote more attention 
to this issue instead of proceeding 
to its “Criticism of Conventional 
Subjects,” which places the respon- 
sibility for failures on subjects qua 
subjects. There is also the further 
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assumption that new subjects will 
be better taught than the old. Here 
only the strictures on foreign lan- 
guages can be given: 


Teachers of foreign languages 
make many claims for their subjects... . 
If these statements and other claims of 
language teachers are accepted, and for- 
eign languages continue to consume the 
time that has been traditionally given to 
them in the past, it will be very difficult 
to build up a program of general educa- 
tion to include the new courses that have 
been recommended as desirable. 

. . » Why not serve directly, through a 
course in general language, the chief 
needs that are presented by advocates of 
foreign languages, without attempting to 
secure that slender and doubtful degree 
of mastery that is the only outcome for 
most pupils of present courses in these 
languages? 

It must be borne in mind that 
What the High School Ought to 
Teach was published before the 
“functional” need for foreign lan- 
guages, mathematics, and science 
was put to the pragmatic test. In- 
formation concerning the shortages 
of trained personnel in these fields 
was available, however, when Edu- 
cation for All American Youth was 
published (1944). Nevertheless, the 
opening chapter, “The History 
That Should Not Happen” states 
that the familiar pre-war pattern of 
education “was shattered beyond 
repair; and that the end of the war 
was the end of an epoch to which 
there could be no return, in educa- 
tion or in any other aspect of life.” 

The pre-war pattern having disap- 
peared, then, the vacuum is to be 
filled with instruction tg prepare for 





occupations, for civic competence, 
and for personal development. Aca- 
demic subjects will appear in “un- 
accustomed settings” and as the 
need for them arises, with opportu. 
nity for further study in the time 
(150 minutes out of a 1200-minute 
weekly program) to be devoted to 
individual interests. A student who 
so desires is free to pursue such in- 
terests in summer courses which 
high schools will offer. Provision 
for the study of languages in the 
rural community institute or jun 
ior college is also made through 
“correspondence courses from the 
extension divisions of universities 
and colleges.” 


In the teaching of foreign languages, [ 
the school is making effective use of 
methods developed during the war, em- 
ploying correspondence courses accompz | 
nied by phonograph recordings. Indeed, | 
this method makes possible a wider | 
choice of languages than was found in 
even the largest high school, when class | 
instruction was the only method used. | 
This year, one teacher of languages is | 
able to supervise students who are study- 








ing Russian, Spanish, French, Italian, | 
German, and Latin. 







It is difficult to account for the/ 
discrimination in the choice of lan- 
guages studied, but one cannot bu} 
admire the ability of the om) 
teacher to supervise this modes) 
list. Techniques have a wonderful) 
way of captivating the imagination! | 

If the recommendations of th) 
report are put into practice, the gap 
which has been developing between 
the high school and college is likely 
to grow wider. A further extension 
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of the principles of vagueness inher- 
ent in “incidental instruction” and 
“instruction in unaccustomed set- 
tings” may in time lead to the dis- 
appearance of academic subjects 
from the high-school curriculum, 
which means that colleges will 
have to introduce preparatory 
courses in all subjects. As a matter 
of fact, the faculty of Johns Hop- 
kins University has recommended 
that entering students be required 
to come to the university a month 
before the opening of the academic 
year in order to repair such defici- 
encies as may be discovered by place- 
ments tests, thus reducing the num- 
ber of failures in the freshmen year. 

Equality of educational opportu- 
nity implies the provision of a 
course of education by which a pu- 
pil can best profit. A certain amount 
of the “common learnings” recom- 
mended by the Educational Policies 
Commission may be desirable, but 
it would be unjust to deprive those 
who can and want to pursue aca- 
demic studies of the opportunity to 
do so. It is somewhat paradoxical 


that the Educational Policies Com- 
mission, which has assumed a lead- 
ing position in the campaign for 
education for peace and interna- 
tional understanding, should have 
failed to appreciate the importance 
of foreign languages as the basis for 
such understanding and cooperation. 

Scientists are already beginning 
to be concerned about the selection 
and education of high-school pu- 
pils who show promise of leader- 
ship in science and_ technology. 
Those who are anxious for the 
preservation of the humanities as 
essential for the enrichment of 
American culture have an equal 
obligation to see to it that pupils 
showing ability in the humanities 
are given the opportunity to lay 
the foundation for such study in the 
secondary school. For, to quote 
from an editorial in The New York 
Times: “A nation’s progress and 
our future security rest on a dou- 
ble foundation: intelligent, voca- 
tionally trained citizenry and wise 
leadership that has both a scientific 
and cultural background.” 


"a 


Million-Dollar Professor 


WILLIAM H. KILPATRICK, who for 25 years taught large classes 
at Columbia University, was often referred to as the “million-dollar pro- 
fessor” because the student fees paid for registration at his class would 
have made him a millionaire if they'd gone into his pocket. The noted 
teacher, in response to a question as to what he did about required reading, 
answered that he laid much greater emphasis on “required thinking.” Ac- 
cording to Dr. Kilpatrick, the key to his success in teaching such large 
discussion classes was “extremely careful class management.”—School and 


Society. 





Confusion in World Recognition 


Norma BAKER 


In the Elementary School Journal 


ah ANALYSIS by the writer 
of the difficulties children encoun- 
ter in their reading revealed (1) 
that the most frequent difficulty is 
confusion of word forms and (2) 
that the confusions are most fre- 
quent in words which are regarded 
as basic or common to all reading 
material. A comparison of these 
confusions with the 220 words on 
the Dolch word list showed such a 
high percentage of relationship that 
it was decided to use the list for 
further testing and teaching. Thirty 
children from the remedial-reading 
classes of grades IV through VIII 
were then tested with the Dolch 
word cards, with results indicating 
that the classes averaged 16.5 per- 
cent below the third-grade standard 
in recognition of the Dolch basic vo- 
cabulary. Emphasis being placed on 
the identification of words rather 
than on: speed of recognition, each 
child established his own rate of 
recognition. 

Introducing the basic words in a 
new situation.—Before the pretest 
on the Dolch word list was given, 
the participants read an abundance 
of easy reading material. Neverthe- 
less, the results of the test showed 
the need for more intensive study 
on these common words. As it 
seemed necessary to introduce these 
words in a new situation, they were 
given to the children as spelling 
words, the emphasis being placed 





Norma Baker is a member of the 
faculty of Bird Street School, Oro. 
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Elementary School Journal, XLV 
(June, 1945), 575-77. 
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in the beginning on oral spelling, 
The motivation used in the reme- 
dial classes was the assurance of 


some degree of success for each 


child. The primary purpose of the 


reading class was to give the child a 


feeling of success, and this attitude | 


helped to lessen the emotional reac. 
tion against reading. After the chil- 
dren had been tested with the 


Dolch word cards, they became inf 
small | 


tensely interested in the 
words and asked to be retested to 


see if they could improve their rec | 


ord. They made vocabulary counts 
of the material that they were read. 
ing, and they were greatly im 


pressed when they realized that a} 


least half of the words that they 


counted were to be found on thf 
sho 

The words in the Dolch basil 
vocabulary which the pupils con) 
fused on the pretest were made intoy 
lists of ten words, arranged accord 
ing to difficulty, The first two list] 


Dolch word list. 





contained the twenty words tha 


were not missed by any of the chil 
dren, and each succeeding list bey 


came more difficult. “Thank” ani 


“want” were missed more than aij 
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omers; each was missed fifteen times 
by the thirty children. 

A list of ten words was given to 
each child. When the child could 
spell all the words orally on the 
first list, he was given the next list. 
Each pupil had his own chart. 
Checking his success each day and 
watching his progress gave the 
child valuable training. 

When the child had learned five 
lists, a written check on the fifty 
words was given. It was assumed 
that there would be a definite im- 
provement in the spelling of his 
written work, but this was not the 
case with the majority of the chil- 
dren. Although the child could 
spell the words orally, he could not 
write them. 

Another beginning was made, 
with emphasis on the writing of 
the words. When a word was 
missed, it was studied again in sen- 
tences written by the child until the 
use of the word was thoroughly un- 
derstood. Writing the words in sen- 
tences proved most successful, and 
at the same time the child became 
conscious of sentence structure. 

Records of confusion in reading 
showed that progress was made as 
the children attained mastery of 
the Dolch words. There was a de- 
crease of 8.37 percent in the confu- 
sion of the common words. 

Recommendations—In the study 
of the reading activities of children 
from Grade IV through Grade 
VIII who have come to remedial- 
reading classes, certain difficulties 
are evident. If the following recom- 


mendations are considered on the 
child’s level of comprehension, 
reading as a meaningful activity 
will be more effective: 


1. The attempt should always be made, 
in working with a basic sight vocabulary, 
to secure mastery through an abundance 
of easy reading so that the basic words are 
learned in content material. If confusions 
in reading persist after working with 
easy reading material, the troublesome 
words should be systematically presented 
in a new situation. 

2. In the study presented here, the 
Dolch words were given as spelling words 
—both oral and written spelling. The oral 
spelling helped to establish an awareness 
of sound in the entire word while the 
written spelling helped to connect the 
sound of the word with the form of the 
word. The words were used in sentences, 
so there was no doubt as to their meaning. 

3. The teaching of words is by no 
means the way to teach reading. Reading 
is an emotional and a reacting process 
which should be a meaningful activity 
associated with many other enterprises. 
Word recognition involves meaningful 
associations as well as visual and audi- 
tory analyses. 


In teaching children to read, the 
teacher must recognize the need for 
developing versatility in the use of 
common words. In the field of se- 
mantics, the metaphor is an exam- 
ple of versatility. Definite attention 
must be given to the multiple mean- 
ing of the common words. For ex- 
ample, in the sentence, “Mary was 
at the big stove where all the cook- 
ing was done,” the child’s interpre- 
tation was that, if the cooking was 
“done,” Mary was free to sit down 
and rest. This child’s concept of 
“done” was “finished,” whereas 
“done” in this sentence connotes 
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a continued process of doing. 
Phonetic analysis of words is also 
necessary. A word is composed of a 
series of sounds, and the child must 
be conscious of the sounds accom- 
panying a combination of letters or 
he will be confused in his word rec- 
ognition. Without phonetic analysis 
“what” is easily confused with 
“that,” “here” with “there,” “now” 
with “how,” “when” with “then.” 
Diagnostic Procedure .—The 
Dolch word list is “basic” to all 
reading material and should be 
mastered by children by the time 
they have completed the primary 
level of reading. To determine the 
extent of a child’s reading difficul- 
ties and to help overcome these dif- 
ficulties, the teacher will find the 
following plan most successful. 


1. Have the child read orally in a nat- 
ural reading situation. 

2. Note the types of errors made, that 
is, determine whether the difficulty is lack 
of word recognition or confusion in word 
recognition. 

3. If the majority of errors are confu- 


sions in the common words, test the child 
with the Dolch word cards. 

4. The child should work with an 
abundance of easy reading material, and, 
if the confusions persist, “new” learning 
situations should be set up to provide 
adequate practice. 

5. Retest with the Dolch word cards 
until the words are mastered. 

6. Finally, retest the child in a natural 
oral-reading situation and note the diffi- 
culties. 

The term “basic” sight vocabu- 
lary has a mechanistic connotation, 
but the term has been used to iden- 
tify those words that have no con- 
cept within themselves, because 
they are proving troublesome for 
many children and because they 
constitute more than 50 percent of 
all reading material. These basic 
words, which have no meaning in 


themselves and merely indicate 
“this,” “that,” “here,” “there,” 
“then,” “when,” “what,” “where,” 


etc., make their appeal to the senses 
only in content. For the teaching of 
a basic sight vocabulary, the Dolch 
word list is very effective. 


He Really Wants te Get Ahead 


One Texas GI, while on duty at Harlingen, Texas, Aerial Gunnery 
School, has undertaken a full course of study at Edinburg Junior College. 
Performing his six hours of military duty at night, the soldier goes to 
Edinburg by bus at 8:45 each morning and returns at 3:40 in the afternoon, 
which gives him ample time to commence his tour of duty. He travels 108 
miles daily, studies several hours, and is still able to allow himself 9 hours 
for rest, recreation, and refreshment. The college woud like to enter this 
soldier for the title of most ambitious junior-college student. And we'll 
wager the GI’s academic record doesn’t compare unfavorably with those of 


the other students in his classes, either. 
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A Terminal Program Dovetailed with Industry 


A. J. CLoup anp W. C. Marsu 


In the Junior College Journal 


to be synonymous with opportunity 
for the common man.” With this 
guiding principle in mind, San 
Francisco Junior College has en- 
deavored, by dovetailing the offer- 
ings of its terminal-training pro- 
gram with the needs of industry, to 
secure for its students the most fa- 
vorable employment opportunities. 


Prior to the creation of the train- 
ing curriculums, a general survey 
was made of the employment mar- 
ket in San Francisco. Job opportu- 
nity groups were developed and 
terminal courses were selected. 
Then members of the interested de- 
partments undertook to work out a 
plan of job analysis to determine 
(1) the kind of special skills or 
knowledge required to do the job, 
(2) the length of time necessary to 
gain proficiency in job skills, (3) 
the aptitudes and temperaments 
most important for success on the 
job. 

Obviously the training content of 
the courses was a matter of cooper- 
ation between industry and the col- 
lege. In order more adequately to 
meet the needs of industry, the 
administrators made an effort to se- 
cure instructors who were familiar 
with or who had had actual expe- 
tience in industry. That way maxi- 
mum emphasis could be placed on 
the practical nature of the training. 
Work experience plus related in- 
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struction at the college has tended 
to direct the learning process toward 
the specialization demanded for job 
fulfillment. 

Permanent employment outlets, 
as well as a placement and follow- 
up system, have been established. 
If the periodical reports on the 
work-progress of students in the 
field show that an individual has 
failed to adjust to the conditions of 
his work, he may be transferred to 
another correlated department or 
he may be assigned to another in- 
dustry. In the case of complete mal- 
adjustment, the student may be 
given a new series of mental and 
aptitude tests with the idea of reori- 
enting his educational and temper- 
amental capacities toward a new 
type of job objective. Follow-up 
procedures for successful trainees, 
1.e., those who have secured perma- 
nent positions, include an attempt 
to interest the individual in exten- 
sion studies in his field. 

Cooperative retailing course— 
The retail-training course, which 
functions under the provisions of 
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the 
classroom instruction 
techniques, store organization, 
store mathematics, merchandise 
analysis, and personnel manage- 
ment, plus supervised work expe- 
rience in a store. 

Many graduates now hold posi- 
tions as buyers and assistant buyers 
in the cooperating stores. Due to 
the high wages paid in war indus- 
tries which lured many persons 
away from school, enrolments in 
this course have been below normal 
during the past two years and the 
students have been of lower caliber. 
Nevertheless, retail stores have indi- 
cated that the trainees sent thera 
have been better than the employees 
they have secured from _ other 
sources. Trainees, who work about 
22 hours a week, received an aver- 
age of 62%4 cents an hour during 
this period. 

Following the trend of present 
increased college enrolment, the 
number of trainees now is the larg- 
est since 1942. Furthermore, the 
present groups would appear to be 
of a higher mental caliber than 
those of the past two years. With 
the termination of the war, mer- 
chants now foresee an increase in 
merchandising and an improvement 
in the standard of salesmanship, 
maintaining that training in sales- 
manship will be emphasized more 
than ever. Thus, it may be antici- 
pated that the stores will look more 
than ever to the schools to provide 
them with trained employees. 

Few veterans have returned to 


George-Deen Act, includes 
in selling 





their store jobs, most of them drift. 
ing into higher paid industrial jobs, 
Consequently, reorientation courses 
and “brush-up” training have been 
advocated to acquaint veterans with 
recent developments in the retail 
field in the hope that such courses 
will result in arousing their inter- 
est in retailing. 

Floriculture-—The two-year ter- 
minal courses in floriculture were 
organized in response to a demand 
by the industry for trained work. 
ers. Courses, which consist of one 
lecture of technical content and 
two laboratory periods of practical 
application of theory each week, in- 
clude training as gardeners’ helpers, 
nursery and greenhouse workers, 
and florists; as well as programs of 
training for civil service and park 
employees, plant propagation, and 
salesmanship. More advanced 
courses were added just prior to the 
war. 

Lack of students during the war 
period made it desirable to convert 
the entire department into a victory 
garden project for adults, but pre 
war programs are now being offered 


again in response to a demand. The | 


department is also offering teacher 
training courses and classes for) 


adults in such fields as landscaping, | 


plant materials, flower arrange | 


ment, and dish gardening. Ince 


ment credit on the salary schedul | 








will be granted to interested teach | 
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iculture program by employing 
each year for the first three years 
of the postwar period 100 men rec- 
ommended by the college. No re- 
cent surveys have been made of lo- 
cal retail seed and florist establish- 
ments, but prewar findings indi- 
cate a normal demand for about 75 
to 100 trained workers annually. 

Continued interest of women in 
the fields of floriculture may bring 
about a raising of horticultural 
standards, since women will influ- 
ence both the types of material sold 
and the manner in which merchan- 
dise will be offered. 

Commercial Art.— 'The two-year 
terminal program in advertising 
and commercial art has proved to 
be very popular. Occupational 
analysis of the field has resulted in 
the following specialized courses: 
advertising layout, poster design, 
lettering, the silk-screen process, 
and commercial-art production. Ba- 
sic to all these courses, naturally, is 
a thorough training in design. 

Employment of graduates has so 
far been 100 percent, students being 
placed in such varying pursuits as 
lithograph houses, printing firms, 
engraving plants, department stores, 
advertising agencies, and art serv- 
ices. 

Experience has demonstrated that 
both women and men find places 
in the field of art. Women, as a 
matter of fact, appear to excel and 
are in demand for those positions 
requiring close attention to detail. 

The consensus is that the war’s 
end will cause a sharp upswing in 


advertising and related industries 
requiring the service of artists. This, 
of course, will mean a need for a 
maximum of new apprentices. 
Chemistry technicians.— A sur- 
vey of 12 classifications of industries 
employing laboratory technicians 
indicated that the supply of such 
persons is inadequate even in nor- 
mal times. Hence, three years ago 
a terminal unit for chemistry tech- 
nicians was instituted. 
Fundamental techniques of chem- 
ical analysis according to actual in- 
dustrial methods are stressed, a 
number of cooperating laboratories 
having even given their own analy- 
sis directions to the staff. Because 
of these and other special advan- 
tages, the students learn skills not 
obtainable elsewhere. The labora- 
tory technician must gain profi- 
ciency in at least 35 operations. 
Instruction is given entirely on a 
tutorial basis; hence the tempo of 
the course is set by the individual 
student. In exceptional cases, the 
course may be completed in as short 
a period as one semester. 
Effectiveness of this training is 
amply demonstrated by the fact that 
placements to date have been 100 
percent and demand has broken 
down all race barriers. As a mat- 
ter of fact, some of the laboratories 
in the San Francisco Bay region 
are staffed entirely by former stu- 
dents of San Francisco Junior Col- 
lege. Salaries for student graduates 
range from $150 to $250 per month. 
Inservice training. — Because of 
wartime shortages in office help, 
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many organizations have been 
forced to employ large numbers of 
“green help.” Placing experienced 
help alongside the inexperienced 
group, however, did not prevent 
inefficient service. Therefore a num- 
ber of organizations set up schools 
apart from their regular business, 
assigning personnel executives to 
control and manage a teaching 
staff and select employees for train- 
ing. Government bodies and pri- 
vate businesses alike were forced to 
pay their employees a regular wage 
while they attended school; any 
time beyond the usual 40 hours a 
week, whether it was spent at work 
or in school, had to be paid for at 
time and a half. 

It was the discovery of this situa- 
tion by the San Francisco Junior 
College that prompted the school to 
offer its services in training on the 
job. This move resulted in our first 
inservice training program; assign- 
ments to the Civil Service Commis- 
sion, the U. S. Navy, and to busi- 
ness groups followed shortly. 

At present, in cooperation with a 
group of life-insurance companies, 


the college is conducting classes in 
insurance fundamentals, economics, 
sociology, political science, and ju- 
risprudence. The basic idea of this 
work is to up-grade the employee 
and agency staffs of the companies 
and to prepare them for final exam- 
inations leading to recognition by 
the College of Life Underwriters 
and the Life Office Managers Asso- 
ciation. Further expansion in this 
type of adult-training program is 
anticipated. 

Although these several develop- 
ments came as a result of particular- 
ized war problems, it would ap- 
pear that the plan of inservice 
training ‘has merits which warrant 
its perpetuation and_ extension. 
Both the inservice and cooperative 
training programs combine the 
best features of modern educational 
philosophies. The content of courses 
has either been built on revealed 
needs or has been prescribed by the 
industry affected; at the same time, 
the needs and capacities of the stu- 
dent, as well as his work experi- 
ences, have been made an integral 
part of the educational process. 


~~ 
What Parents Think 





2 ECENTLY the San Francisco schools sent out 60,000 questionnaires to 
parents of local children asking their opinion about the adequacy of the 
job being done. Of the 43,000 parents replying, 98 percent reported that 
their children like school, 97 percent that they consider the teachers friend- 
ly, and over 80 percent that they believe the curricular offerings are meet- 
ing the needs of their children, Naturally, there were many criticisms offered 
also. So that parents and board members could become better acquainted 
with their program, the schools arranged meetings to which teachers 
brought small classes to give demonstrations in reading, arithmetic, etc. 
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Academic Business 


Car E. SEASHORE 


In School and Society 


> OME years ago, just after I 
had made an address on the psy- 
chology of advertising before a 
commercial club, a corner grocer 
commented: “Dat vas a nice talk 
by the professor; but vot dos he 
know about beesness?” The chair- 
man, much to everyone’s amuse- 
ment, came to my rescue by point- 
ing out that whereas the grocer 
handled about $20,000 a year, the 
annual turnover of the university 
budget, with which I was concerned 
as administrator of the Graduate 
College and a member of the board 
of deans, was between two and 
three million dollars annually. 
The fact is that the university is 
a big business—not in the usual 
sense—but a pecularly difficult busi- 
ness on account of the character of 
the goods to be administered. While 
the university administration has the 
same problems in the maintenance 
and development of the plant, its 
primary business interest is the fac- 
ulty and the students—select and 
superior minds, experts, and special- 
ists; its personnel problem is that 
of selecting, promoting, improving, 
and satisfying a superior lot of hu- 
man beings on humanistic and ideal- 
istic principles for the vitalizing of 
learning. Taking a mercenary view 
of the academic administration in a 
learned institution, we find that 
there are two aspects: business eco- 
nomics and adventurous enterprise 
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in business. Although the latter is 
the more important, this paper will 
be limited to the task of considering 
academic economies. 

An educational accountant called 
in to survey the economies of our 
institutions would find that one of 
the greatest weaknesses in the pres- 
ent curriculum is the excessive of- 
fering of courses. Since the intro- 
duction of the elective system, 
American institutions have engaged 
in a reckless policy of multiplying 
coures, which appears in two as- 
pects: (1) the duplication of courses, 
and (2) a too rapid increase in the 
number of courses. The duplication 
is evident at three levels: (1) the 
overlapping of professional and lib- 
eral courses, (2) the duplication of 
departmental offerings in liberal 
courses, and (3) the duplication of 
content in courses within a depart- 
ment. The integration of liberal and 
professional courses within the en- 
tire scope of the university is laud- 
able; but when we examine pro- 
grams such as those in genetics and 
medicine, or political science and the 
science of law, it becomes apparent 
that there is room for a radical di- 
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vision of labor in the interest of 
economy among the colleges of the 
university. 

There is a wholesome movement 
in the direction of breaking down 
departmental fences in arts and sci- 
ence by the establishment of schools 
such as social science, journalism, 
etc. At the graduate level this 
takes the form of research institutes, 
research stations, and a variety of 
other organizations which have 
served the purpose of coordinating 
departmental units by bringing sev- 
eral arts and sciences to bear on a 
broadly conceived subject. There is 
also a minor movement in the di- 
rection of classifying allied depart- 
ments and divisions, as in the case 
of the comprehensive organization 
of the life sciences. 

Crumbling of the classical con- 
ception of watertight compart- 
ments in the movement to organize 
and integrate the functions of the 
institution will result in the elim- 
ination of a large number of com- 
petitive courses and of an endless 
duplication of content in the differ- 
ent courses. For example, one stu- 
dent found courses in heredity in 
the departments of zoology, botany, 
medicine and psychology, all cover- 
ing essentially the same ground. A 
single course covering all four inter- 
ests would have been not only more 
economical but more vital and con- 
ducive toward specialization. There 
is, in addition, a large duplication 
of courses and a neglect in the di- 
vision of labor within the tradi- 
tional arts and science departments. 
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What are some of the factors which 
operate to produce an excessive du- 
plication of courses? While they 
vary among institutions, the follow. 
ing frequently prevail: 

The theory that everything to be 
learned must be taught.—lIt is to the 
credit of American higher educa. 
tion that it has been generous and 
progressive in liberalizing the cur. 
riculum by accepting into the fold 
new fields of learning, both theo 
retical and practical; but in thes 
ventures reckless educators have 
often gone too fast and have made 
unjust claims of returns. The wild 
rampage in higher education on 
the theory that everything must bk 
taught is uneconomical, unped: 
gogical, and a violation of fund. 
mental principles of a sound phi f 
losophy of education. It carries the 
attitude of secondary education into F 
college education and graduate and 
professional work, and is retarding 
to that extent. 











Going beyond the general intro 
ductory course into a broad fied 
in higher education, the student F 
should be thrown more and mor fp 
cn his own resources, particularly 7 
when he is entering new fields. The | 
cultivation of the principle of self 
help in accordance with the practic 
of European universities would ret f 
olutionize our curriculums by elim 9 
inating from the courses offered 
those subjects which students cay 
best pursue by going to origin’) 
sources, organizing their own think) 
ing, and working in small group 
under their own initiative. Th 
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would result in a wide spread of 
achievement in proportion to native 
ability, which in many respects cor- 
responds to what will happen later 
in life. It would, of course, reduce 
the number of instructors required 
and would release the time of those 
who remain for the pursuit of re- 
search, which is one of the func- 
tions of a university. 

The outgrown theories in regard 
to the advantages of small classes.— 
With the reduction in the number 
of courses there should be a move- 
ment to organize fundamental 
courses in larger units, each headed 
in some way by the most inspiring 
scholar or teacher in the depart- 
ment. Here, of course, we meet the 
bogie that students must have indi- 
vidual attention. I would rather 
have been a student of literature 
under Bliss Perry in a class of 300 
or more than to have been pigeon- 
holed in a small class of 15 or 20 
with an underpaid instructor in an 
attitude of solitary confinement 
and a stale atmosphere. 

I recently took the responsibility 
for encouraging an experiment by 
cooperating with the head of the de- 
partment in persuading one instruc- 
tor to consolidate 3 classes in first- 
year German, resulting in a class 
of from 75 to 100 students. His 
theory was that it is the function 
of the instructor to motivate the 
student by outlining the specific 
things he must learn, by keeping 
rigid check on performance by a 
well-pointed five- or ten-minute 
quiz daily, and above all by the de- 
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velopment of a love and enthusi- 
asm for the language and its liter- 
ature by the spirit of the classroom. 
Needless to say, at the end of the 
year the achievement of the stu- 
dents in this large group compared 
very favorably with that of the stu- 
dents in small sections. 

The effectiveness of personal as- 
sociation between student and in- 
structor varies far more with the 
instructor's power of leadership 
and methods of keeping students at 
work than with the size of the 
class. For a comprehensive intro- 
ductory course it might be advan- 
tageous to give promotion, increase 
in salary, and the best facilities for 
work to one outstanding scholarly 
man of business ability and compe- 
tence in the organization of instruc- 
tion, dismissing two or three in- 
structors of the ordinary treadmill 
type. It is a shameful procedure for 
the most scholarly teacher to waste 
his time in small units of competi- 
tive introductory courses except for 
the direction of an honors group. 

The aggrandizement of the de- 
partment.—Even the administration 
is in danger of falling into the 
common fallacy that the number of 
students a department can draw is 
an index to its efficiency, ignoring 
the fact that large registration may 
be due to snap courses or mere 
ingenuity in promotion. Subjects 
which should be pursued by ad- 
vanced students, by honors students, 
or by other individual methods are 
set up in courses which are sup- 


posed to add to the credit of the 
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teaching load and justify additions 
to the staff. Such topics could well 
be handled under the single regis- 
tration “individual work” for un- 
dergraduates or under “research” for 
graduate students. 

Take, for example, the develop- 
ment of the reading clinic at Iowa. 
Believing that clinical studies in 
reading disability should be pur- 
sued only by students with natural 
aptitude and power of initiative for 
such , work, we fractionated the 
fundamental problems and allowed 
graduate students to take these as 
research topics. Each one blazed 
his own trail and did _ team- 
work with others in the field 
although all had access to special- 
ists in the university for consultation. 
Every person who chose this path 
has gone into a research position in 
this field in some college or univer- 
sity. There was no course in this sub- 
ject and it did not count toward any 
particular professor’s teaching load, 
but the theory was sound and a very 
respectable reading clinic has been 
developed. 

The teaching load.— Good uni- 
versities advocate that a member of 
the staff in any rank may reduce 
his teaching load in proportion to 
his general output of creative work 
and to the general direction of re- 
search. It is often difficult to dis- 
courage men with competence for 
research from trying to maintain 
what they consider a_ respectable 
teaching load. On the other hand, 
a considerable body of the staff 
takes undue advantage of this pol- 
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icy in gravitating toward a mini- 
mum load, either by neglecting cre- 
ative work or by doling out some 
pifle as evidence of scholarly 
achievement. The traditional sched. 
ule for a person not engaged in re. 
search is 15 hours of elementary 
teaching, but this might be in. 
creased to 20 without putting undue 
hardship on an adequately prepared 
instructor not engaged in research, 
Under progressive organization, the 
standard classroom schedule might 
be reduced in the interest of stv- 
dents’ freedom to learn and of a re- 
duction of the teaching load. It is a 
discredit to graduate students to 
register for a large number of 
courses instead of entering on a 
scholarly life of selfhelp. 

The university which undertakes 
the type of survey discussed here can 
undoubtedly make a considerable 
reduction in the number of cours 
es offered without loss of educa- 
tional values but with great finan- 
cial saving to the institution. In all 
such revisions, however, no move- 
ment should be advocated that 
would reduce the opportunities for 
choice of fields of learning, the ef 
fectiveness of teaching, or the devel. 
opment of new fields of knowledge 
for both students and _ professors. 
Revisions of this kind often gd 
against the union-labor attitude 
toward promotions and dismissals 
which always gravitate toward me 
diocrity. However, it requires the 
grace of fortune, business tact, and 
academic leadership to carry out 
such a program. 
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What Experience Has Taught Us 


Division ON CuiLp DEVELOPMENT AND TEACHER PERSONNEL, ACE 


In Helping Teachers Understand Children 


ys HIS report describes the work 
carried on in only one of the sys- 
tems which cooperated with the di- 
vision staff in making its study of 
teacher education. Hence the ex- 
periences with which it deals are 
for the staff but a part of a larger 
context including different patterns 
of activity in about ten other school 
systems scattered throughout the 
country, close association with suc- 
cessive groups of workers at the di- 
vision’s collaboration center, and an 
intensive consideration, through 
work with several hundred persons 
in summer workshops, of the im- 
plications for educators of a scien- 
tific knowledge about children. 
These - experiences, which have 
served to reinforce and supplement 
what was learned through the work 
described in this volume, have re- 
sulted in rather clear-cut opinions 
in answer to three questions: (1) 
What types of relationships between 
teachers and children at school are 
detrimental to the learning, adjust- 
ment, or development of young- 
sters? (2) What knowledge, skills, 
and attitudes will enable a teacher 
to work most effectively? (3) What 
leads has the work of the Com- 
mission on Teacher Education pro- 
vided as to methods of helping teach- 
efs in service to develop the neces- 
sary knowledge? The staff, in an- 
swering these questions, is not pre- 
suming to speak for the Commis- 
sion; it is, rather, reporting to the 





Reported from the concluding chap- 
ter of Helping Teachers Under- 
stand Children, prepared by the 
staff of the Division on Child De- 
velopment and Teacher Personnel 
of the Commission on Teacher 
Education, American Council on 
Education. Washington, D. C.: The 
Council, 1945. 454-68. 
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profession certain conclusions - at 
which it has arrived. 

It should also be understood that 
the staff regards most teachers as 
hardworking, devoted professional 
persons who are doing the best they 
can for children in the light of 
their present insight and knowl- 
edge. Classroom teachers should 
seldom bear the blame for failure 
of their pupils to achieve maximum 
development. Nevertheless, most of 
them are in need of assistance in 
improving their working methods. 
Their efforts in that direction are 
to be commended. 

Referring back to the first ques- 
tion, the staff believes that the 
situations listed below are harmful 
to the best interests of children. 
These circumstances are sufficiently 
prevalent to warrant careful study 
and experimentation with a view to 
eliminating them. 

1. Children are often expected or 
required to learn things not in keep- 
ing with their abilities, develop- 
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mental level, or motivation. : 
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2. Children are often expected 
to behave in ways that are inap- 
propriate to their level of develop- 
ment, adjustment problems, phys- 
ical condition, or environment out- 
side of school. 

3. Teachers sometimes neglect or 
dislike certain children. 

4. Teachers do not always stimu- 
late proper relationships among 
children, allowing some of them to 
be rejected by their peers. 

5. Children’s actions are not al- 
ways appraised in light of their 
causes, nor are remedial measures 
always planned in view of contrib- 
uting factors. 

6. Behavior is often controlled 
by means that humiliate and frus- 
trate children. 

7. Frequently teachers, since they 
do not recognize developmental 
tasks and adjustment problems 
with which students must deal, fail 
to provide necessary help. 

8. Development of necessary 
skills and factual learning is often 
hindered by the teacher’s failure to 
take into consideration such factors 
as a child’s physical makeup, ma- 
turity level, cultural and economic 
status, lack of selfconfidence, lack 
of security with classmates and 
adults, lack of experiences, and con- 
sequent lack of prerequisite knowl- 
edge, skill, or interest. 

9. Failure to recognize and refer 
to the proper agencies (or failure to 
follow up until remedial treatment 
is given) children with correctible 
physical handicaps, with limited 
mental abilities, with severe emo- 
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tional maladjustments or _personal- 
ity problems. Delinquent children 
are often stigmatized without being 
given diagnostic study. 

10. Since children who conform 
to the learning and behavioral de- 
mands of the school are usually 
not carefully studied, many leave 
school with various mistaken or 
wrong attitudes and undiscovered 
or undeveloped abilities. Often such 
children develop maladjustments, 
some of which even present grave 
social problems, later in life. 

These regrettable failures and 
shortcomings, most of which are 
unnecessary and preventable, may 
be attributed (1) to a philosophy 
of training children directly in pat- 
terns of adult behavior instead of 
viewing childhood and adolescence 
as gradual developments toward 
adulthood; (2) to ignorance of the 
scientific principles underlying hv- 
man development; (3) to preoccu- 
pation with physical plants, subject 
matter, and methods associated with 
subject matter rather than with the 
children who are the real objects of 
education. The necessary knowledge 
about child development is avail- 
able, but the procedures for using 
such knowledge will have to be 
worked out by the schools them 
selves through carefully evaluated 
experimentation. 

Each child is significantly differ- 


ent from each other in_ several 











respects. To think that a “stand 
ard” population has been secured 
when pupils have been classified 
according to chronological age, met 
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1. tal age, and score on a reading test ever, only after a change has been 
is to content oneself with insufficient made in professional education and 
data. Many other variables—matur- in the social pressures exerted on 


8d ity level, adjustment problems, social teachers. Teachers, in order to be 
“ and family status, physical condi- able to help children accomplish 
"i tion, selfconfidence, attitude toward their developmental tasks and solve 
ly the teacher, experience background, their adjustment problems, must be 
se and emotional stability—all shape evaluated in terms of the over-all 
ve the child’s motivation and determine development of their pupils. We, 
ai his readiness for a particular learn- believe that the study described in 
ch ing task. Hence, even under the this report demonstrates the feasi- 
fs most coercive circumstances human bility of this reorientation in edu- 
ha beings cannot be processed in a _ cational emphasis. 

standard manner with any assur- Needed knowledge, skills, and 
- ance that all will respond in the values—The second question with 
vt same way. Our knowledge of the which we introduced this chapter 
ay dynamic properties of the human has to do with the knowledge, skills, 
hy self makes it certain that the values, and attitudes necessary for success- 
“ aspirations, and attitudes of indi- ful teaching. Only if teachers have 
of viduals will always lead to differ- acquired the following equipment 
i. ences in motivation. will their judgments about their 
ard Viewed from the perspective of pupils have validity: 
the | science, the task of providing for 1, A comprehensive and integrated 


bu | children an education that will in- knowledge of the scientific gen- 
sure their wholesome development  eralizations underlying human be- 

ect and social usefulness has two main _ havior. 

ith | features. First, identifying and mak- 2. An understanding of the con- 

the | img available to all children the ditions, relationships, and activities 

of — ‘materials, conditions, relationships, that promote wholesome develop- 

dge and experiences that are essential ment and behavior in children. 

ai | ‘© healthy growth in our culture. 3. A knowledge of the data need- 

ing And second, helping both prospec- ed in order to form hypotheses about 

be | tive and inservice teachers to use the developmental tasks, adjustment, 

em- | these materials in such ways as to and behavior of any child in a given 

ted | ‘ecognize and give scope to all the situation, as well as about how he 

individual differences. can be helped. 

et. The teacher, therefore, becomes a 4. Skill in getting and organizing 

eral } Personnel worker rather than a pur- the necessary information. 

ind & Veyor of subject matter. The lip 5. Skill in applying the relevant 

service given in educational circles scientific generalizations to the spe- 

to “provision for individual differ- cific situation. 

ences” can be implemented, how- 6. Skill in planning and carrying 
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out remedial action after a diagnosis 
has been made. 

7. A clear sense of obligation to- 
ward every child and a code of 
ethics that governs all dealings with 
children and their parents and regu- 
lates the safeguarding and use of all 
information about individuals. 

While only a small proportion of 
the teachers now im service can 
meet these criterions, we believe it 
is due to inadequacies in their prep- 
aration and to social pressures 
rather than to any widespread lack 
of interest or ability on the part of 
teachers themselves. We believe that 
one of the major inadequacies of 
preservice education of teachers is 
due to the fact that courses in edu- 
cational psychology and child de- 
velopment are too limited in scope 
to give valid concepts of the proc- 
esses involved in human growth 
and development. 

Such courses frequently omit the 
following bodies of knowledge: 

1. Descriptions of the dynamic 
patternings of growth which charac- 
terize and differentiate the various 
life cycles, including the prenatal. 

2. Descriptions of the fundamen- 
tal organic processes that determine 
physiological stability, energy avail- 
able for growth and activity, and 
the quality of the differentiated or- 
ganic structures. 

3. Descriptions of the educational, 
social, and behavioral significance 
of the individual differences noted 
above. 

4. Descriptions of the social proc- 
esses that exert continuous pres- 








sures on all developing children, 

5. Descriptions of the social roles 
and patterns of behavior differen. 
tially permitted or demanded of chil- 
dren according to age, sex, social 
class, religious affiliation, and region 
of the country in which they live, 

6. Descriptions of the educational 
significance of individual differences 
in health, vigor, knowledge, skills, 
attitudes, and aspirations as related 
to the different social roles played 
by their families, peer groups, race, 
sex, age group, and social class in 
our society. 

7. Descriptions of the processes 
by which the self is differentiated 
and becomes organized as a result 
of interaction with the physical and 
social environment. 

8. Description of the dynamic 
characteristics of the self as the in- 
dividual acts both to achieve and 
defend its own goals, integrity, and 
selfconfidence. 

9. Descriptions of the interaction 
of organic, social, and self mediated 
processes as they shape the child’s 
motivation, both in a specific situa- 
tion and as a person. 

10. Descriptions of the conditions, 
relationships, and experiences essen- 
tial to wholesome development ac 
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cording to age and social status. 

11. Descriptions of the processes 
of group formation and of the dy- 
namics underlying group interat- 
tion. 

The greater part of this material 
being omitted from most courses in 
psychology and child development 
given preservice teachers, it follows 
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that teachers have a great deal of 
knowledge to acquire before they 
can be said really to understand 
children. 

Other major inadequacies of pre- 
service education include: 

1. Such knowledge of human de- 
velopment as most teachers possess 
is rarely integrated, since courses in 
most teacher-training institutions 
afford neither sufficient organizing 
experience nor evaluation by tests 
to promote synthesis of materials. 

2. Except in the case of graduate 
students being trained for clinical 
work, prospective teachers seldom 
are made aware of what data is nec- 
essary for interpreting a child’s mo- 
tivation. 

3. Most teachers have little train- 
ing in gathering and organizing in- 
formation essential to a valid inter- 
pretation of ability and behavior. 

4, Possessing little training in ap- 
plying scientific generalizations re- 
garding human behavior to individ- 
ual cases, most teachers are unable 
adequately to diagnose children’s 
problems. 

5. Student teachers doing directed 
observation are seldom given ade- 
quate diagnoses of the individuals’ 
developmental tasks, adjustment 
problems, motivations, and of the 
social structure of the class. Dis- 
cussions of observed classroom 
work, also, rarely deal with the use 
of scientific concepts in forming 
hypotheses about the needs of the 
children observed. Such hypotheses 
should serve as a basis for carrying 
on classwork with the children. 
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6. Critic teachers and supervis- 
ors seldom give student teachers 
sufficient information about the 
children they are to teach, nor do 
they make systematic use, in guiding 
student teachers, of the scientific 
concepts of human development. 
This is true despite the fact that 
practice teaching is the chief means 
for affording prospective teachers 
an opportunity to develop skill in 
devising and carrying out practical 
plans for facilitating the learning 
and adjustment of children. 

We intend no blanket indictment 
of the teaching profession as heart- 
lessly unconcerned with pupil devel- 
opment nor of teacher education as 
superficial in its orientation. Quite 
the opposite. Our aim here is sim- 
ply to be specific and concrete 
about the problems of teacher edu- 
cation that have not as yet been ov- 
ercome. Because of this situation at 
the preservice level, school adminis- 
trators face the necessity of provid- 
ing inservice opportunities for re- 
education of teachers. Whether or 
not anyone could have done better 
in the past is not the issue. The fact 
is, however, that there exists a tre- 
mendous opportunity to improve 
public education in the future. 

Leads from the Commission’s ex- 
perience —The third question with 
which we undertook to deal has to 
do with such leads as the work of 
the Commission on Teacher Edu- 
cation suggests for helping inservice 
teachers to acquire the knowledge 
necessary to a proper understanding 
of children. The staff is of the opin- 
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ion that at least 75 percent of the 
teachers in service are sufficiently 
intelligent and professionally con- 
cerned to gain-the knowledge and 
skills described heretofore. It is also 
believed that they can do this most 
effectively through a program of 
study carried out by the school sys- 
tem itself, with some advice and 
assistance from outside experts. 
Since each system has its own com- 
bination of resources and personnel 
problems that must be reckoned 
with in planning and administering 
an inservice program, there is no 
reason all should use the same pat- 
tern. The following considerations 
are likely to be significant: 

1. The context for any inservice 
project should be a continuous pro- 
gram of professional education on 
the job, combining voluntary study 
groups during the school year and 
summer workshops conducted by 
the system. Such a program tends 
both to develop the necessary group 
solidarity and to permit flexibility 
in developing and maintaining an 
adequate range of activities, 

2. A case study of one or two 
“normal” children by each teacher 
seems to provide participants with 
tasks that soon help them to see 
what knowledge and skills they 
need, as well as to appreciate the 
value of insight into behavior. 

3. Attempts to interpret and di- 
agnose the problems of individual 
children, since they induce the real- 
ization of a need for an organized 
body of explanatory principles, mo- 
tivate the accumulation of scientific 
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information in connection with the 
study of particular children. 

4. One or two consultants will 
usually be needed to help guide and 
interpret the program in various 
ways. Their functions will vary, of 
course, with their different abilities 
and characteristics, 

5. Summer workshops have been 
very helpful for discovering and 
training new leaders, for furnishing 
intensive practice in diagnosis, for 
bringing administrators and class. 
room teachers together, and for 
evaluating and planning procedures, 

6. Leaders should be carefully 
selected and trained. 

7. Commencement of the pro- 
gram on a voluntary basis and de- 
velopment according to the needs 
of the personnel and the training 
of available leaders is desirable. 

8. The administration, in order 
to insure the success of such a pro- 
gram, should be thoroughly con- 
vinced of its value. Passive accept- 
ance of it is not sufficient. 

9. Some aspects of the work are 
likely to become permanent activ- 
ities, while others will be continued 
for varying lengths of time depend- 
ing on backgrounds of training and 
experience of the group. 

The staff of the division on child 
development and teacher personnel 
of the Commission on Teacher Edu- 
cation, while it doesn’t propose a 
program of child study as a pana 
cea for all educational ills, main- 
tains that such a project will result 
in improvement of the professional 
standards of classroom teachers. 
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Will Educators Understand the Veteran? 





WituiaM S. Briscoz 
In the Bulletin of the NASSP 


M ANY people today are con- 
cerned about the readjustment of 
the veteran. The real need, how- 
ever, is for neighborliness and con- 
cern for one another. The returned 
serviceman, having lived for some 
time in an environment in which 
his very life depended on coopera- 
tion and group concern, will prob- 
ably understand this better than the 
civilian. Hence it may happen that 
the civilian rather than the service- 
man will require adjustment in 
achieving a postwar community 
wherein all can participate and all 
are assured of the securities basic 
to happiness. 

Education, especially at the adult 
level, will play an adequate part in 
any rehabilitation program which 
may be set up. Early in the war 
the Army Medical Department 
called on education to assist in de- 
vising a treatment for convalescent 
patients, which resulted in the de- 
velopment of “reconditioning” as 
part of the medical treatment. The 
Army’s experience in this regard 
may be of help to educators in plan- 
ning their own programs. 

Reconditioning is based on the 
theory that any serious injury or 
ailment involves the whole person 
and that adequate treatment, there- 
fore, must take into consideration 
the patient’s total condition. The 
Army’s program stresses physical 
and mental activities in increasing 








William S. Briscoe, formerly Chief, 
Educational Reconditioning Branch, 
Reconditioning Division, Office of 
the Surgeon General, is now Assist- 
ant Superintendent of the Oakland, 
California, schools. Reported from 
The Bulletin of the National Asso- 
ciation of Secondary-School Princi- 
pals, XXIX (October, 1945), 6-14. 
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tempo from the first possible mo- 
ment in the patient’s recovery. As a 
matter of fact, the patient is en- 
couraged to do as much as possible 
for himself almost as soon as he has 
recovered from the anesthetic. An- 
other fundamental principle of re- 
conditioning is that the patient 
must understand the nature of his 
defect and must participate in his 
treatment. Hence the doctor, after 
giving the patient a full explanation 
of the nature of his illness or in- 
jury and of the steps which will aid 
in his recovery, writes the individ- 
ual prescription with the patient 
himself participating. These prin- 
ciples, although readily stated, are 
more difficult to put into practice. 

The Educational Reconditioning 
Branch of the surgeon general’s 
office, which was responsible for 
developing mental reconditioning, 
undertook to construct a general 
formula which would apply to 
all cases and which might, through 
regulation of dosage, be adapted 
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to fit individual cases. In setting up 
the criterions, the first question 
asked was, “What is most essential 
to happiness?” The answer fur- 
nished by psychiatrists — namely, 
“Feelings of security are most im- 
portant”—led to the formulation of a 
list of conditions which, since they 
tend to promote feelings of secur- 
ity, might serve as a basic formula 
for the treatment of all patients. 
These were known as the seven es- 
sential securities. 

Each one of these factors being 
basic in planning any program of 
rehabilitation or of education for 
veterans, they will be discussed sep- 
arately here. 

1. Security of affection—The se- 
curity which comes from having 
friends and from loving and being 
loved is essential to mental health. 
Although when a man enters the 
Army his need for emotional sup- 
port is actually greater than before, 
he is separated from both his fam- 
ily and friends, The only manner in 
which he can make a satisfactory 
adjustment to Army life, therefore, 
is to find other emotional supports. 
This he may do both by maintain- 
ing contact with home through let- 
ters and by acquiring new friends 
to replace in so far as possible the 
old relationships. 

His attachments to his Army 
companions are as a rule deeper 
than any friendships he has experi- 
enced as a civilian. Also, the longer 
a soldier is away, the more he tends 
without realizing it to attribute to 
his loved ones personal qualities 


they may not possess; his family, 
in turn, may have idealized him, 
This, in addition to the real changes 
which time and experience make in 
all of us, may make them seem like 
strangers to one another. Time and 
patience are required for adjusting 
idealized concepts to actualities. 

Any sound program of recondi- 
tioning will make available in each 
community some place where the 
veteran and his family may go for 
professional advice and counsel in 
regard to family and personal rela- 
tionships. To appreciate the im- 
portance of this, one only need be 
reminded that one of the questions 
most frequently asked of Personal 
Affairs Officers is “How can I ob- 
tain a divorce?” To provide pro 
grams of recreation which will draw 
the returned veteran into social 
groups and activities is also very 
important, The community should, 
in addition, encourage the organi- 
zation of community-wide pro- 
grams to promote neighborliness. 

2. Security of selfesteem.—Ev- 
eryone needs the security that comes 
from the knowledge that he is val- 
ued for himself without respect to 
his accomplishments. 

While the very nature of war 
tends to negate the democratic 
principle of the worth of the indi- 
vidual, the American Army did not 
hesitate to sacrifice material when 
to do so would save personnel. The 
surgeon general directed that every 
sick and wounded soldier be given 
the best medical and surgical care 
American medicine knows how to 
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administer, and corpsmen and doc- 
tors sometimes died in an attempt 
to save persons who could be of no 
further use to the Army. 

Similar concern should be shown 
for the soldier on his return to ci- 
vilian life. The full recovery of the 
psychoneurotic particularly depends 
on his being made to feel that he is 
worth as much as anyone. This 
should indicate to communities the 
necessity for organizing community 
recreational, educational, and social 
services to provide a better mental 
climate for all citizens. 

Improvement of health, housing, 
education, and recreation in the 
community should also be the in- 
terest of the veterans. The relative 
advantages shared by various social 
and racial groups should also be 
his problems. The soldier fought 
for such principles, and he should 
be enlisted immediately in the 
struggle to secure them in peace- 
time. 

3. Security of the group—Every 
individual feels within himself the 
desire to belong—to be accepted 
by the group as one of its important 
members. In the Army stress is laid 
on group solidarity. When a sol- 
dier puts aside his uniform he misses 
this sense of belonging; and unless 
his community provides opportu- 
nity for him to become a member 
of some worthwhile group, he may 
become unhappy to the extent of 
joining some undesirable organi- 
zation. Veterans, therefore, should 
be given a chance to engage in 
something of value to themselves 
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and to their home community. 

4. Security of success—The key 
to the adjustment of any individual 
is to supply him with employment 
in which he can succeed. In the 
case of the Army’s program, indus- 
trial therapy was found to be the 
most effective means of treatment, 
making the individual feel useful 
and thus resolving many of his 
conflicts. 

The Army found that even 
though it was not always possible 
to place men in jobs for which they 
were best fitted, the careful screen- 
ing of men through tests and inter- 
views resulted in better morale and 
greater efficiency. It is important, 
therefore, that community counsel- 
ing and guidance centers be estab- 
lished to provide careful screen- 
ing for veterans. The problems here 
will be more difficult, of course, be- 
cause the individual himself will 
decide what to do. 

5. Security of thought—There is 
need for everyone to have some 
basis for relating the apparent in- 
consistencies of life. The War De- 
artment, through its Information 
and Education Division, provided 
information through newspapers, 
radios, motion pictures, lectures, 
discussion groups, etc. 

During the period of readjust- 
ment, there will be need for pro- 
grams of orientation among the 
communities. Schools, churches, 
colleges, and groups of all kinds 
will need to be encouraged to recog- 
nize the need for information, edu- 
cation, and discussions as bases for 
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solving the many problems which 
communities will face. Unless pro- 
vision is made for such programs, 
some group is likely to come for- 
ward with some scheme which may 
seem to offer mental security and 
for which people may fall, to their 
detriment. 

6. Security of action.—Every in- 
dividual wants the sense of security 
that comes to him from the feeling 
that he has the freedom and oppor- 
tunity to help shape his own life in 
line with his own philosophy. The 
Army has to a considerable extent 
underestimated this need. Medical 
officers, however, found that if pa- 
tients were given a chance to plan 
the off-duty program, leisure time 
contributed more directly to the re- 
covery of the patients. Returning 
veterans need to be _ responsible 
in connection with planning and 
carrying out community enterprises, 
particularly those relating to their 
own welfare. 

7. Security of skill and knowl- 
edge.—How often one hears the ex- 
pression, “I could have done that if 
I'd had the chance.” The individual 
may mean either that he lacks the 
necessary skills and knowledge to 
do the job or that he does possess 
the skills but doesn’t know how to 
win a hearing. 

The returning soldier will have 
acquired certain knowledge and 
skills in the Army. Some of these 


will be marketable and some will 
not. The community will do well, 
therefore, to study its industrial, 
business, and social needs to deter. 
mine what skills are required; then 
the skills which the veteran has 
acquired should be assessed with a 
view to learning how they can best 
serve the community’s needs. As 
part of the reconditioning program, 
convalescent hospitals provided for 
an appraisal of the interests and 
abilities of the patients, as well as 


for interviews by counselors and psy- 


chologists. On the basis of their re- 
port, the soldier was encouraged to 
work out with his counselor a pro- 
gram of reeducation and retraining 
for himself, Shops and educational 
opportunities of all sorts were af- 
forded to give the patient a chance 
to try out his plan. Through ar- 
rangements with industry and 
business, certain patients were given 
convalescent furloughs to receive 
on-the-job training. 

Beyond the immediately practical 
benefits to the patient of the Army 
program were the therapeutic val- 
ues which resulted. Similar proce- 
dures will be found fruitful in the 
rehabilitation and reeducation of 
the veteran. The schools and col- 
leges of each community should be 
organized so as to offer to the vet- 
eran the opportunity for full em 
ployment of his skills to benefit him- 
self and the community. 


Tue first day high-school classes were resumed on Okinawa, 400 bare 
footed pupils showed up. Anything higher than elementary education 
had been discouraged by the Japanese. 
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With Education in Washington 
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the U.S. Govern- 
ment should pay for 6000 scholar- 
ships and 300 graduate fellowships 
in science each year is one of the 
points now being aired on Capitol 
Hill. Senators Kilgore (W. Va.) 
and Pepper (Fla.) definitely favor 
federally paid scholarships to help 
meet the estimated “deficit” of 150, 
000 science and technology stu- 
dents. 

Senator Kilgore’s committee on 
war mobilization is now holding 
hearings on two bills (S. 1297 and 
§. 1285) which would grant scholar- 
ships in mathematical, physical, and 
biological sciences. 


“I object,” said Rep. Cole of New 
York. “I object,” chimed in unison 
also Congressmen Mason (Ill.) and 
Cunningham (Iowa). Because three 
objections were raised on the floor 
of the House, the school lunch bill 
was stricken from the “consent cal- 
endar” on October 2. Bills on the 
consent calendar are usually passed 
swiftly by unanimous approval. But 
the school Junch bill went back to 
the House Rules Committee—and 
an uncertain fate. 


John W. Studebaker, Commis- 
sioner of Education, has a new boss. 
He is Watson B. Miller, who was 
appointed head of the Federal Se- 
curity Agency by President Truman 
to take Paul McNutt’s place. Mr. 
Miller now supervises the U. S. 
Office of Education, Public Health 


Service, Vocational Rehabilitation 
Office, and the Social Security Board. 
He is an expert in none of these 
fields, although he is considered an 
able administrator. 

“Tt’s a stop-gap appointment” was 
the verdict of Washington observers. 
The expectation is that the Presi- 
dent will soon create a new Depart- 
ment of Welfare and Education. 
When that step is approved by 
Congress, the Chief Executive will 
replace Mr. Miller with a cabinet 
secretary who commands nation- 
wide: respect on questions of educa- 
tion and welfare. 


Though one year old on October 
3, the Surplus Property Act of 1944 
has not yet brought any substantial 
results to schools and colleges. But 
from the inner councils of the Sur- 
plus Property Board it is now re- 
ported that officials at least have 
agreed to offer educational “claim- 
ants” surplus items at only the 
cost of handling and shipping. The 
decision was reached under author- 
ity of the Act’s famed Section 13, 
providing that surplus property 
shall be disposed of “so as to afford 
public agencies an opportunity to 
fulfill their legitimate needs in the 
public interest.” - 

Unofficial talk at board offices 
indicates that schools will eventually 
get available surplus items free, but 
that relatively few items of any sub- 
stantial value will be available in 
the months ahead. 
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Termed by Washington observ- 
ers the “biggest flop in government 
agencies” is the Reemployment 
and Retraining Administration. Cre- 
ated by President Roosevelt, the 
RRA was designed to promote a 
vast peacetime vocational training 
program for displaced war workers. 
Brig. Gen. Hines, who was head of 
the Veterans Administration, was 
named director. Actually, the RRA 
accomplished nothing in 12 months. 
Last month, President Truman 
transferred the ill-fated agency to 
the U. S. Labor Department, where 
it will die quietly. 


By the same executive order, 
President Truman abolished the 
War Manpower Commission and 
its Bureau of Training and. trans- 
ferred the United States Employ- 
ment Service and Apprentice Train- 
ing to the Labor Department. Both 
of the latter services are being 
strengthened so as to be able to 
work more closely with schools 
and colleges. 


Two professional organizations 
made news this month, not with 
spectacular activities, but because of 
their steady growth to high points 
in their career. 

The National Education Associ- 
ation reached an all-time member- 
ship high of 331,600. The school 
year of 1944 marked the NEA’s 
largest one-year membership gain— 
an increase of 59,760. ; 

The American Association of 
Junior Colleges, meanwhile, is ob- 
serving its 25th anniversary. In 
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1920, the Association represented 
only 41 junior colleges. Today that 
number has grown to 516, with 
junior colleges located in nearly 
every state in the Union. Their 
peacetime enrolment is more than 
300,000 students. 


Petitions, resolutions, memorials, 
and plain letters and postcards 
from angry parents are still pouring 
in at the White House, Congress, 
and the Federal Works Agency. 
They all demand that the child- 
care centers be continued. Congress- 
men admit privately that no other 
single issue affecting children has 
so aroused the people as the threat- 
ened closing of these centers by 
October 31. Leaders now plan to 
continue Lanham funds for these 
institutions through December, 
1945, at least. 


Departmental Notes: The State 
Department plans to tell “the 
American story” to foreign coun- 
tries through its recently established 
Office of International Information 
and Cultural Affairs. The new 
agency begins functioning January 
1. ... The Federal Works Agency 
will ask Congress for permission to 
build a 5-million-dollar film library 
for the storage of government films. 
The proposed center would be lo- 
cated in Suitland, Md., near Wash- 
ington. . . . Although the Office of 
Defense ‘Transportation has re- 
moved the ban on conventions, the 
nation’s major hotels are still plead- 
ing, “No conventions, please. We 
can’t handle them—yet . . .” 
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PersoNaLities: Succeeding Reed 
Groninger as superintendent of the 
Logansport, Ind., schools is Carl 
Zimmerman. Mr. Zimmerman’s 
position as principal of the high 
school will be filled by Dean B. 
Smith of Elkhart. . . . Richard E. 
Keye has been named superintend- 
ent of schools and director of the 
University High School at Oxford, 
Miss, . . . B. George Saltzman, su- 
perintendent of schools at Cortez, 
Colo., has accepted a similar posi- 
tion at Lawrence, Kan., replacing 
Clifford Dean, resigned. . . . Mil- 
ton T. Brown has been appointed 
executive officer of the Veterans Ad- 
ministration Guidance Center, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. ... John M. 
Hickey, formerly of Erie, Pa., is 
now a field worker with the New 
Jersey Education Association. . . 

Major M. M. Chambers has been 
released from active duty after three 
years of service with the Army Air 
Forces Training Command to be- 
come assistant director of the Com- 
mission on Implications of Armed 
Services Educational Programs, un- 
der the auspices of the American 
Council on Education. . . . Succeed- 
ing Alexander C. Roberts, resigned, 
as president of San Francisco State 
College is J. Paul Leonard, former 
professor of education at Stanford 
University. . . . Thomas O. Mar- 
shall, acting dean of vocational edu- 
tion and guidance, Colorado State 
College of Agriculture and Mechan- 


ics Arts, has been appointed dean - 


of the college of arts and sciences, 
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American University, Washington, 
D, C. . . . New director of student 
teaching and placement at North- 
ern Michigan College of Education 
is W. C. Hoppes, who was for- 
merly director of the reading clinic 
and of student teaching at Bowling 
Green University, Bowling Green, 
Ohio. . . . Milton A. Browning has 
been appointed state director of dis- 
tributive and business education for 
Texas. . . . Charles T. Neff has 
been appointed as acting presi- 
dent of the University of West 
Virginia until a successor to C. E. 
Lawall has been named. . . . Clar- 
ence O. Lehman has resigned the 
presidency of Potsdam, N. Y., 
Teachers College on account of ill 
health. Otto H. Voelker, director 
of training, has been named acting 
president. . . . Paul Henry Kinsel, 
of the U. S. Office of Education, has 
been appointed director of the 
newly established travel division of 
the NEA. . . . Vocational advisor 
in the Veterans Bureau at Huntine- 
ton, W. Va., is D. B. Kraybill, who 
has resigned as dean of West Vir- 
ginia Institute of Technology... . 
Edward J. Sparling thas been ap- 
pointed president of Roosevelt Col- 
lege, Chicago. Roosevelt College, 
named in honor of the late presi- 
dent, was initially financed by 
grants from Marshall Field and 
from the Julius Rosenwald Fund. 
. . . Howard W. Adams, Arthur 
Williams, Gertrude Stephens, and 
Rachel Cooper have all announced 
their retirement from the faculty of 
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Illinois State Normal University. .. . 
Wayne S. Koch has been appointed 
assistant professor of education at 
the University of New Hampshire. 
... Ira O. Scott, professor of edu- 
cation at Ft. Hays, Kan., State 
Teachers College, has been granted 
leave to act as chairman of the 
Kansas State Board of Social Wel- 
fare. . . . New president of Mans- 
field, Pa., State Teachers College is 
James G. Morgan, who has been 
acting in that capacity since 1943. 
. . . Theodore D. Rice, after serv- 
ing since 1943 as director of the 
Michigan Study of the Secondary 
School Curriculum, has resigned to 
become consultant in the curriculum 
workshop at Northwestern Univer- 
sity. Roland C. Faunce, chief of 
elementary and secondary education 
in the Michigan State Department 
of Education, succeeds him. . . . 
Catherine Morgan, formerly in 
charge of transfers of elementary 
teachers in the Detroit, Mich., pub- 
lic schools, has been named assist- 
ant superintendent of schools... . 
Lester B. Rogers has resigned as 
dean of the school of edu- 
cation at the University of 
Southern California . . . Harry Gil- 
bert Paul, professor emeritus of 
teaching of English, University of 
Illinois, died recently. . .. George B. 
Pegram, dean of graduate faculties, 
Columbia University, will act as 
president until a successor to Nich- 
olas Murray Butler, retired, can be 
named. ... H. Cliff Hamilton has 
been promoted to supervisor of ele- 
mentary schools in the West Vir- 
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ginia State Department of Educa- 
tion. His former position as assistant 
supervisor will be filled by Mar- 
garet Leckie. . . . Assistant direc- 
tor of the legislative and federal 
relations division of the NEA is 
James L. McCaskill, former direc. 
tor of the Meridian, Miss., Munici- 
pal Junior College. . . . Succeeding 
Albert Lindsay Rowland as presi- 
dent of the Shippensburg, Pa., State 
Teachers College is Major Levi Gil- 
bert, who was formerly superin- 
tendent of the Altoona, Pa., public 
schools. . . . S. Grant Conner, spe- 
cial representative of trade and in- 
dustrial education, U. S. Office of 
Education, has been named associ- 
ate professor of industrial education 
at the University of Maryland. ... 
New president of Park College, 
Mo., is George I. Rohrbough, 
whose former post as president of 
Monticello College, Ill., will be 
taken by John R. Young. ... 
Succeeding Edward S. Maclin, re- 
signed, as president of West Vir- 
ginia Institute of Technology is 
M. J. Horsh. Mr. Horsh was super- 
intendent of the West View, Pa, 
schools. . . . R. Lanier Hunt, head 
of the Magnolia, Méiss., public 
schools, has been named editor-in- 
chief of the Phi Delta Kappan. ... 
Forrest E. Long has resigned his 
position as executive manager and 
director of the school and college 
division, National Safety Council, 
to return to his duties in the school 
of education of New York Univer- 
sity. . . . Lt. Col. Thomas K. 
Fisher, AAC, has been appointed 
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headmaster, Peekskill, N.Y. Military 
Academy. . . . W. A. Thompson, 
president of the Southern State 
Normal School, Springfield, S. D., 
is now president emeritus. .. . 
G. E. Holmes, head of the Story 
City, Ia., schools for the past five 
years, has been named state super- 
visor of the department of pubuic 
instruction. Cameron Ross, whom 
he succeeds, will become the de- 
partment’s director of administra- 
tion and finance. . . . After thirty- 
six years as president of Jamestown, 
N. D., College, Barend H. Kroeze 
has resigned. . . . William S. 
Lynch, former head of the depart- 
ment of the humanities, Cooper 
Union, New York City, has been 
appointed head of the Fall River, 
Mass., schools. He succeeds Victor 
Belisle, retired... . M. J. Haggerty 
has resigned his position as superin- 
tendent of the Kerkhoven, Minn., 
schools to take a position in the 
state department of education... . 
Succeeding James F. Price, now 
dean of the schools of law and 
business, University of Denver, as 
president of Emporia, Kan., State 
Teachers College is David L. Mac- 
Farlane. . . . New state superin- 
tendent of education for Missouri is 


J. M. Tubb, former president of. 


East Mississippi Junior College. He 
succeeds J. S. Vandiver, resigned. 

. F. L. Simmons, who has just 
returned from military duty, has 
been appointed principal of Collin- 
wood High School, Cleveland. .. . 
John U. Michaelis, director of 
training, Fresno State ‘Teachers 
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College, has been appointed profes- 
sor of education, University of Cali- 
fornia at Berkeley. . . . Harry A. 
Tiemann, assistant superintendent 
in charge of adult and vocational 
education, San Francisco schools, 
has resigned to become personnel 
director, Public Service Company of 
Colorado. Succeeding Ed- 
ward C. Elliott as president of 
Purdue University is Frederick L. 
Hovde, assistant to the president of 
the University of Rochester. Until 
Mr. Hovde, now on leave as head 
of the government’s rocket-develop- 
ment program, can be released to 
take over his duties, Andrey A. 
Potter will continue as acting presi- 
dent. . .. New members of the staff 
of Iowa State Teachers Association 
are Ernest Denning, director of 
research; Les Gates, director of 
publicity; and H. M. Granner, field 
service worker. .. . W. C. Kvara- 
ceus has been appointed assistant 
professor of education, Boston Uni- 
versity. .. . W. S. Dakin has re- 
tired after several years as director 
of rural education, Connecticut State 
Department of Education. 

Byron S. Hollinshead, president 
of Keystone College, LaPlume, Pa., 
has been elected president of Coe 
College, Cedar Rapids, Ia... .. 
Raymond F. Hawk, has been ap- 
pointed director of student teach- 
ing and of campus schools at West- 
ern Washington College of Edu- 
cation, Bellingham . . . . Vernon 
.G. Dameron, has been appointed 
director of the new division of au- 
diovisual instruction of the NEA. 
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A RECENT change in Selective Serv- 
ice regulations makes it possible for 
students regularly enrolled in high 
school to postpone induction into 
the Armed Forces. The new regula- 
tions are as follows: (a4) Any per- 
son 18 or 19 years of age who, 
while pursuing a course of instruc- 
tion at a high school or similar 
institution of learning, is ordered 
to report for induction during the 
last half of one of his academic 
years at such school or institution, 
shall, on his request, have his in- 
duction postponed until the end of 
such academic year, without regard 
to the date during the calendar 
year on which such academic year 
ends, or until he ceases to pursue 
such course of instruction, which- 
ever is earlier. (6) Any person who 
enters a course of instruction at a 
high school or similar institution of 
learning before he becomes 18 years 
of age and who is ordered to report 
for induction during the time he is 
pursuing such course of instruction, 
shall, on his request, have his in- 
duction postponed (1) until his 
graduation from a high school or 
similar institution of learning, or 
(2) until he ceases to pursue con- 
tinuously and satisfactorily such 
course of instruction, or (3) until 
he arrives at the age of 20 years, 
whichever is the earlier. 


TRAFFIC-ACCIDENT fatalities to school 
children are likely to skyrocket in 
the immediate postwar period un- 
less prompt steps are taken to 
stop them, the National Safety 


Council predicts. The following ~ 
factors will be responsible for the © 
increase, according to the council: 7 
school children are not accustomed ~ 
to peacetime peaks of traffic; chil 7 
dren have not been driving because - 
of wartime restrictions; school buses — 
are in the most critical shape since” 
the beginning of the war; and driv. 
ers, including bus drivers, are not 
accustomed to the new volume of | 
traffic, The council advocates that 
particular attention be paid to safety | 
education in all phases of the school | 
program and to careful checking of 7 
the condition of buses. Community § 
support of the safety education pro- | 
gram is also advised, as well as at- 
tention to safety-patrol activities and _ 
driver-education courses. 


A unique educational guide has” 
just been issued by the American ~ 
Council on Education under the 
editorship of Carter V. Good, Act-~ 
ing Dean of Teachers College, Uni- ~ 
versity of Cincinnati. Entitled 4 
Guide to Colleges, Universities, and 
Professional Schools in the United © 
States, the volume has been pre- = 
pared at the request of the armed 7 
forces for the use of college-minded | 
servicemen and women. The book 
covers approximately 3400 admin- 
istrative units in about 1700 insti- 
tutions of college and university 
grade. Types of information useful 
to any prospective student make up 
most of the volume. Copies of 
this worthwhile guide are not — 
available as yet for civilian institu-~ 
tions. 4 
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2 ae month, at the invitation of 
the American Council on Education, 
leading educators met in Washington to 
discuss tentative proposals for an edu- 
cational and cultural organization of 
the United Nations. Represented were 
the State Department, the Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace, 
the Institute of International Educa- 
tion, the American Library Associa- 
tion, the American Council of Learned 
Societies, the National Education As- 
sociation, and the American Council 
on Education. If the sentiment shown 
at this meeting is any indication, 
American school and college leaders 
are much in favor of the projected 
organization. 

The British government is sponsor- 
ing a conference, to be held in Lon- 
don on November 1, to discuss the 
draft which has already been tenta- 
tively approved by the State Depart- 
ment and the Conference of Allied 
Ministers of Education. Many prob- 
lems will have to be solved, of course, 
before the organization can be estab- 
lished, and the American Council felt 
that it might be well to consider 
some of them before the London Con- 
ference takes place. 

Senator J. W. Fulbright, feeling 
that educational cooperation would be 
beneficial not only to the rest of the 
world but to the United States as well, 
indicated that he plans to introduce 
a bill establishing exchange scholar- 
arships. Substantial funds could be real- 
ized by turning into an exchange schol- 
arship fund the money realized from 
the sale to European governments of 
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surplus property that will remain | 
Europe after the Army has left, s 
Senator Fulbright. 

According to Dr. Howard E, 
son, the world should not allow cif 
cism of the details of the propose 
draft to obscure the fact that such 4 
international organization is necessg 
for the continuance of world peack 
Dr. Wilson believes that the organiza 


tion should be set up to inclukg 3 
work in ten fields: elementary educa 
tion and child welfare; seconday C 


education and trade schools; collegg 
and other institutions of higher learm@ F 
ing; organized adult education; prog Pp. 
fessional fields and organizations; th®  f, 
arts; the natural sciences; the humat S| 
ities; the social sciences; the press 5 
radio, and motion pictures. NV 

Dr. Willard E. Givens emphasized 


that unless the organization works : 

through the secondary and elementary 

schools it cannot hope to reach the 4 
t 


masses of the people throughout the 
world. A 

Scrutiny of textbooks, courses off W 
study, and curriculum was urged by§ W 
Dr. I. L. Kandel. In that manner, he# In 
averred, any content which might bef W 
offensive to peoples of other nations— 
and thus jeopardize international uh] |, 
derstanding could be discovered and} cy 
eliminated. _- 

Basic to the success of international f 
government is worldwide understané 
ing and good will. An internation 
educational and cultural organization 
of the type proposed would, the educk 
tors believed, contribute much towartf 
such understanding. 
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